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LAST THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION: 


WALLACE BUTTRICK 
Late Chairman of the General Education Board 


I am not an educator. I never taught school. But I have been 
looking on at education, let us say from the grandstand, for many 
years. Naturally, I have gained some knowledge of what is going 
on in schools and colleges. Because of the age limit, I am retiring 
from active work. Some of my friends are asking me to talk and 
write about what I have seen and to give some of my impressions and 
connections. They are even urging me to write my reminiscences! 
Your President has asked me to talk to you. I am very fond of him 
and hold him in high esteem. I could not resist his importunities. 
This is my excuse for being here. 

It is with real hesitation and, I trust, with due modesty that I pre- 
sume to talk about education. I recall with amusement that the first 
essay subject assigned me by a foolish teacher of English Composi- 
tion when I was eighteen years old was “Education.” So, you see, I 
am at it both in first and second childhood. 

The General Education Board, of which I have been the ranking 


*This address, left no doubt in incomplete form, was prepared by Dr. Buttrick 
to be delivered at the Commencement Exercises of the University of Colorado, on 
June 14, 1926. His failing health, however, prevented the contemplated trip 
West. On May 22, 1926, in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, he died. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of his son, Mr. Ernest Buttrick, and of Pres- 
ident George Norlin, of the University of Colorado, for permission to publish 
the address. The title is ours. 
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executive officer since it was founded by Mr. Rockefeller twenty-five 
years ago, has only sought to make a layman’s contribution to educa- 
tion. We have not approached our task as educators, but as laymen 
who want to make it a little easier for educators to do their job. 

I cannot adequately express my respect for the men and women of 
our country who are doing for us laymen the job of training the youth 
of the land. You have done, and are doing, it with an efficiency that 
is beyond praise and, I may add, with a spirit of devotion and self- 
sacrifice that excites the grateful admiration of all thoughtful people. 
Who can measure the debt of America to its school teachers? 

I shall speak to you of some things that are logically more or less 
related to one another, all of which have been suggested to my mind 
by the observations and experiences of twenty-five years as a looker- 
on at education—in particular, the so-called “higher education.” 


I 
FRESHMEN 


First of all, something about college freshmen. 

What is more interesting and impressive than a group of freshmen 
just come to college? They are about eighteen years old—boys and 
girls who have been going to school for some twelve years and are now 
at the beginning of a course of higher training. They are filled with 
high hopes for their own future, and, in a sense most real and solemn, 
they are for our country and our civilization the hope of the future. 
I wonder if we take them seriously enough. I wonder if we are alive 
to our responsibility for them. Somehow, I hate our jokes about the 
“freshie” and the way freshmen are treated—all in good fun, be it 
said—by the upper-classmen, our merriment over their timidities and 
their consequent bumptiousness. We look upon them as more or less 
a joke. The initiation of a freshman is a fearsome thing. And yet 
their experience during the first few weeks or months of college life 
may be determinative of character and career. 

I used to be a parson. I went directly from the Divinity School to 
a large church in New Haven, Conn. During the early months of my 
pastorate there came into the church something more than half a 
hundred converts, splendid young people. There I was, an inexpe- 
rienced young parson, responsible for the Christian nurture of half a 
hundred young people—quite a fair-sized freshman class. Really, I 
took the thing very seriously. I never knew how or why it came 
about, we resolved to work together at the job. We organized a 
week-night class, which for four years averaged an attendance of over 
sixty. They were ready to help train me, and I was ready to help 
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train them. It was more successful than we could have dreamed. 
Now they are parents and grandparents. They are still the life of 
the old church. They talk to me about it when I see them. They 
write me most welcome letters of the good times we had together. 
They cheer and delight my old age. Why did the thing succeed? 
Because we took it seriously and worked together to fit ourselves for 
Christian usefulness. 

Is it so different at college with a lot of freshmen? Why do we 
teach down to them? Why cannot we see and realize that a college 
is not grounds, and buildings, and libraries, and apparatus, and teach- 
ers, but a homogeneous body of students with whom and not for whom 
teachers should work. 

This is not a new or novel subject. In fact, it is very old. How 
shall we start freshmen right? has been under discussion for many 
years. In his autobiography the late Andrew D. White tells, with 
strong words, of the situation in Yale in 1850. The freshmen were 
turned over to recent graduates “who took up teaching for bread win- 
ning while going through the divinity school.” He tells how, in the 
Latin class, they read Cicero’s De Senectute, and says: “To our tutor 
that beautiful book was neither more nor less than a series of pegs on 
which to hang Zumpt’s rules for the subjunctive mood.” 

It is old, but it is also new. A young and brilliant friend of mine, 
now studying for his Ph.D. at the university from which he was 
graduated a year ago, has written me a letter on “The Hard Times 
of Freshmen”—be it said, a very thoughtful and suggestive letter, 
from which I may have occasion to quote later. 

It is my conviction that, at the very beginning of his work in col- 
lege, the freshman should be brought into sympathetic and vital con- 
tact with the ablest and wisest and mellowest and most inspiring 
teachers in the college. There is a college down in South Carolina 
which has turned out an unusually high per cent of strong men. This 
phenomenon can be traced to the influence of one remarkable man. I 
am prepared to say that he was one of the greatest men I have ever 
met. I came to know him when he was well on in the eighties, then 
president emeritus of the college where he had been president for 
twenty-seven years. He is known as a maker of men. To the day 
of his death he was interested in freshmen. He met them in class at 
the very beginning of their college life and taught them, say, three 
hours a week. He introduced them to the great things in education. 
He counseled them, and inspired them, and guided them, and gave to 
them in glorious vista a view of the delightful journey upon which 
they had entered. He was a scholar, he was a philosopher, he was a 
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lover of good books and of good and great men. And he opened to 
the enraptured gaze of every freshman and of casual visitors like my- 
self a view of the delectable mountains. Every college should have 
such a man, a group of such men, who themselves live the glorified 
life of high scholarship and who feel the call of the freshmen for com- 
panionship in the beginning of the way. 

I was talking not long ago with a graduate professor of mathemat- 
ical physics in one of our great universities. He and a considerable 
group of his fellow teachers were distressed over the number of 
“duds” who were coming up to them from the college. So together 
they resolved to give three hours a week to freshmen. His story was 
not less than thrilling, and the improvement in the work of the stu- 
dents almost surpassed belief. He is now the president of one of our 
largest universities, and his zeal for the freshmen endears him to my 
heart. 

It is a crime the way we let freshmen flounder along. To them 
belongs the best we have, for it is our responsibility to start them 
right. 

II 
GENERAL CULTURE 


Another thing I have noticed with concern and sorrow is the decline 
of general culture, as distinguished from special training for a par- 
ticular job. 

In my youth I was given a book entitled “Getting On in the World,” 
and also two books of the same sort by one, Samuel Smiles—“It is to 
Smile.” If you chance to have these books in your libraries, please 
burn them up; they are dry enough to kindle readily and bad enough 
to be quite at home in the inferno. I don’t know how it came about 
that I hated the idea suggested by these books, but I now think it was 
fairly creditable to me. 

There is rather a clamorous demand that our colleges shall fit their 
graduates to get on in the world. Practical courses are demanded. 
The favorite word is vocational. “Turn out men whom you have 
trained to do some worth-while job in the world.” Of course we 
should, but not by teaching them the tricks of the trade—even book- 
keeping, typewriting, and such things. I have heard many business 
men say: “I do not want people who are trained in so-called ‘business 
colleges ;’ I want clerks who know English, who know mathematics, 
who know history, who have been trained in the elements of econom- 
ics; we can teach them accounting in our counting room.” I once 
asked some prominent men who employ engineers: “Where do you get 
your best engineers?” They all answered: “From West Point.” 
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These West Point men know mathematics and physics and chemistry 
and English and modern languages—things which underlie the sci- 
ence and art of engineering. I find that so-called “field work” as a 
part of the curriculum of an engineering course is no longer advocated 
by the best engineering schools. An engineer, now a high official of 
the New York Central Railway, said to me the other night: “I regard 
the field work and shop work of my engineering course as time thrown 
away. I cannot see where it has ever been useful to me. What I 
needed, and need, is more mathematics and more science, more Eng- 
lish and more economics.” The great engineers are now saying that 
there should be but one degree in engineering—“Civil Engineering’”— 
as distinguished from multifold kinds of engineering. 

I hear this on all sides—from mechanical engineers, hydraulic en- 
gineers, sanitary engineers, and electrical engineers. What the en- 
gineers need and want is fundamental training, not practical training. 


Another aspect of this thing is seen in the so-called “pre” courses— 
pre-medical, pre-law, etc. 

Here is a young man who wants to become a doctor of medicine. I 
am speaking of real men, not suppositious cases. A noted medical 
school which he wishes to attend, and did attend, requires for admis- 
sion especially prescribed courses in physics, chemistry, and biology. 
When he entered a well-known university, he majored in these sub- 
jects, with the specially required laboratory courses. He neglected 
English and history and other subjects which are regarded as cultural 
as distinguished from practical. He graduated from medical school 
with high honors, and has become the foremost man in our country 
in his chosen field of surgery. He made important discoveries that 
have revolutionized his kind of work. Then he had to write, and le! 
he could not. He was not an educated man. He told me this with his 
own lips, and with much feeling. It has been necessary for him to 
study English, even English composition. And, still more, he has 
had to give much time and is giving much time to those cultural sub- 
jects which underlie good writing and good thinking. He is a victim 
of the “pre” method. 

Here is another man. Some twenty-five years ago he entered med- 
ical school direct from the high school. Very early in his successful 
career as a surgeon he began to make discoveries, and did not know 
enough to enable him to tell the world what he had discovered. He 
could not read the history of his subject as found in the books and jour- 
nals of surgery. He then went to college, under circumstances most 
trying. He gained his B.A. degree and, after further study, his M.A. 
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degree. Now his fame is throughout the world. You should hear 
him talk of short cuts and “pre” courses. 

I know a distinguished pathologist, who ranks among the half 
dozen best in our country. He was trained in one of the best small 
cultural colleges in our country. Recently he said to me: “I regard 
my severe cultural training as the best possible preparation for a 
scientific career.” 

Here is a man who received the Nobel prize for discoveries in phys- 
ics, and stands in the very front rank of the physicists of the world. 
He knows the language and literature of the Greeks and Latins. It 
is a joy to sit with him as he discusses the great men and the great 
things of the field of general culture. His broad training has so dis- 
ciplined his mind that he is able to work with sustained attention and 
clearness of thought in the realm of the pure sciences. A man trained 
in physics only is not by the fact a physicist. I could give you scores 
of illustrations of this character. 

I am not prepared to condemn all combination courses, but only to 
warn against their tendencies. Some institutions, and they are very 
few, have so worked out and organized their courses that they do not 
fail to emphasize the cultural. But such institutions are anxiously 
watchful lest their now well-organized courses become mere trade 
courses. 

We cannot think about these things without realizing that there is 
need for revising our whole system of education, from primary school 
through the secondary school and the college. This is another story. 
What I warn against is short cuts after we get into college. 

The great men of the world have not been narrowly trained. The 
narrowly trained man is little more than atradesman. Vision belongs 
to others; he is but a mechanician. “The merely skilled man is al- 
ways a servant.” 

Ill 
THE RISING INTEREST OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN THEIR OWN EDUCATION 


All education is self-education. No person can educate another 
person. No institution can educate a student. The college or the 
university is but assembled opportunities for self-education. These 
assembled opportunities include buildings, laboratories, libraries, 
teachers, fellow students, and athletics. These are the things which 
a student must employ in self-education. All these are very impor- 
tant, especially the teachers who are guides and counselors; but edu- 
cation is the work of the student. 

As I have always said, and many have said before me, a college or 
university is not buildings, laboratories, libraries, even teachers, but 
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a homogeneous body of students. The Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, are Trinity College. In all cases, the true teacher is a 
fellow student. Old Henry Jackson, of Trinity, perhaps the most 
distinguished of English scholars, Regius Professor of Greek, and a 
member of the Order of Merit, when called “Professor Jackson” by a 
young Fellow, always in his rough and kindly way blurted out: “Call 
me Jackson.” The very idea of fellowship is sacred in this foremost 
English college. 

A rising and significant fact is seen in the present-day participa- 
tion of undergraduates in the very plans and programs of our colleges. 
One of the first colleges, if not the very first, in our country to give 
formal expression to this was Dartmouth, when it appointed a group 
of seniors to visit sister colleges and report back for the students 
changes in the program of instruction. The first sentence of this stu- 
dent report is significant: “The college is undertaking a complete 
survey, review, and examination of the educational processes, in the 
hope that the way may be found to make them more influential and 
more effective.” There you have it. The college is undertaking this 
complete survey. President, teachers, undergraduates, as one body 
of students, are undertaking it. Similar reports have been made by 
the students at Harvard and at Bowdoin. 

This participation of undergraduates in the educational policy of 
our colleges marks a new era in our higher education. A prominent 
alumnus of Harvard College told us this story the other day: 

During last winter he had attended three successive meetings of 
Harvard alumni at the Harvard Club in New York City. At the first 
of these meetings an alumnus of many years’ standing spoke of the 
work at Harvard when he was a student, a point of interest quite for- 
eign to alumni who had graduated about fifteen years ago. 

At the second meeting an alumnus of about fifteen years ago spoke 
of the football contests, of the boat races, and of the glory which had 
accrued to the university because of intercollegiate contests—a typical 
“rah-rah” address. 

At the third meeting a student from Harvard spoke. He was a 
member of the Student Council on Education. He spoke the same 
language as the first speaker, the old alumnus who was interested 
in scholastic achievement. 

I hold no brief against football and other forms of athletics. Ath- 
letics is about the best thing done at college, and largely because the 
students do it themselves. 


It all comes back to the eternal principle: you must work with stu- 
dents and not for them. 
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I knew a famous and successful man. Among other features of his 
business was atannery. He had four sons and four apprentices. He 
worked with the apprentices day after day in the tanyard. He kept 
his four sons in luxurious idleness. The four apprentices became dis- 
tinguished men—one a judge of the New York Supreme Court, two 
governors of Western states. I saw the survivor of the four sons, 
forty years ago, at a railway station, selling shoe blacking, and he 
would shine your shoes to show how good the blacking was. To 
his sons the strong man gave his money, to the apprentices he gave 
himself in daily companionship. 

That is the true relationship between teacher and pupil, compan- 
ionship in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Don’t give them stuff which they are to regurgitate in examinations. 
Be fellows with them so that they will call you “Jackson.” 
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THE DRIFT TOWARD FORMALISM 


CHARLES A. McMURRY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


“Formalism,” in educational circles, is a term of evil import. A 
beautiful form holding a rich content is admirable; but form not 
paired with meaning, and playing a lone game, is a sorry spectacle. 
When fruitful studies degenerate into formalism, the schools suffer 
with a grievous malady, and this happens too often. 

The fifteenth-century renaissance was based largely upon a redis- 
covery of the old Latin and Greek classics. It awakened in the minds 
of scholars a glowing enthusiasm for that forgotten past, for its bril- 
liant and surpassing literary products. Its wise philosophers, its 
poets, orators, historians, and artists were brought back to such high 
repute that they were almost religiously worshiped. And now, after 
nearly five centuries, the Latin and Greek masterpieces still hold their 
high place in the opinion of qualified judges. This eager and un- 
bounded enthusiasm for the works of ancient masters was, therefore, 
well grounded. In the years that followed, as schools were founded, 
these masterpieces were adopted into the curriculum and remained 
for four hundred years the substance of study. Latin became the 
universal language of scholars in the Western World and the medium 
of expression in books and in all scholarly and public affairs. But in 
the schools the study of Latin and Greek soon lost its early enthusiasm 
and became for the most part a verbal and grammatical drill. For 
four hundred years the majority of students studied Latin and Greek 
as a necessity, not because of a burning zeal for the classics. The 
main argument in favor of these studies was their disciplinary, not 
their literary, value; a sharpening of the wits upon formal language, 
not a stimulation to great and absorbing studies. What was in the 
beginning a high appreciation and zealous devotion to these masterly 
products of the greatest intellects degenerated into a tiresome mem- 
ory drill in words and phrases, and the term “dead language” was not 
wholly inappropriate. Strange, indeed, that this glorious zeal for 
high cultural values should dwindle and peter out into a full formal- 
ism! To be sure, there have always been a few sincere devotees of 
these master works of antiquity; but we are here speaking of the rule, 
not the exception. 


4 
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In modern times the French, Germans, and English have each devel- 
oped a complete literature. Thinkers and writers of genius have en- 
riched our modern tongues with works of beauty and power. Ex- 
pressed in noble English, we have the treasure of thought and wisdom 
from English and American writers, and also admirable translations 
of the best from foreign languages. 

Some thirty or forty years ago a wave of enthusiasm for the master- 
pieces of English and American literature swept our country and in- 
fluenced our schools. The English classics suitable for children were 
enthusiastically advocated as sources of superior training and culture 
for the young. The development of a reading habit in children, 
based on interest and appreciation for good authors, was recommended 
as one of the finest achievements in education. This was a noble 
enthusiasm, and it seemed to attach itself to the spontaneous interest 
of children in the finest products of great minds. The best art of the 
schoolmasters could be used in bringing children into companionship 
and sympathy with the world’s choice spirits in their best moments. 

It seems now that this was a temporary enthusiasm. It is now fre- 
quently admitted that in the schools the study of the classics has run 
out and ended in a tiresome formal analysis of stories and poems, the 
chief result of which is a distaste for what were once called the “mas- 
terpieces.” At any rate, we hear nowadays very little said about 
great literature as a strong educative influence. Of course we must 
learn to read and spell and write compositions, but in such exercises 
form prevails over content and over the fine art of expression. In 
other words, literature has lost something of its once boasted charm, 
and we are now putting up with a variety of inferior readings, with 
current topics, and more or less with the commonplace. 

Yet it will have to be admitted that the best writers know how to 
present their ideas in a more telling and graphic style than the inferior 
order of writers. The masters are artists in the lively and dramatic 
presentation of thought. They have an objective, childlike, and supe- 
rior quality. Moreover, we know that children are absorbingly inter- 
ested in choice stories and poems. The question is forced upon us: 
How does the school manage to spoil such excellent material ?—to con- 
vert literature into a dull task? 

For a long time the sciences were kept out of the higher and lower 
schools; but the steadily growing influence of scientific knowledge in 
the world outside the school at length forced these studies in. A gen- 
eration ago the floodgates were thrown open, so that nature study and 
elementary science poured in. The nature lovers were highly enthusi- 
astic. A great day had dawned for the schools. Fields and flowers, 
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birds and insects, clouds and sunsets, inventions and scientific utili- 
ties, health and sanitation, and other tangible blessings, were pro- 
claimed as the choice means for awakening the interests and activities 
of children. The book of nature is far more interesting than all the 
textbooks. Children were to use their own eyes and ears and their 
other senses in gathering knowledge by direct experience. This was 
a new and glorious thing in the school world, and colleges, as well as 
elementary schools, were confident of great results. 

Twenty-five or thirty years have passed, and now we hear but little 
said about nature study and elementary sciences in the lower schools. 
The first enthusiasm is abated. Nature study to-day seems to attract 
no more interest and attention than a dozen other studies. We even 
hear that science studies do not interest children. The laboratory 
itself is not particularly attractive to youthful investigators. 

What is the reason for such animating studies losing their thrill and 
dropping down to tiresome commonplace. Is it the fault of the 
school that it does not know how to deal with interesting and natu- 
rally attractive subjects? 

Some three decades ago manual training came into the limelight, 
and for a period was enthusiastically advocated by a host of propa- 
gandists. The deep native instinct for physical activity was the basis 
for a strong argument in favor of cultivating the muscular impulses. 
Instead of suppressing these motor energies of children, they should 
be encouraged. Such active experience is a good basis for all knowl- 
edge. Motor action and resultant skill lead on to practical efficiency, 
giving knowledge also a sound basis in reality. Learn to do by doing, 
by designing, making, constructing. For the practical purposes of life 
such studies have no equal. For a while this doctrine seemed to have 
a predominating influence; but as soon as the school got its hand on 
these shop studies it quickly reduced them to a formal series of exer- 
cises in joint making and technical tool practice, which made such 
work as formal and disagreeable to many children as grammar and 
composition. The alacrity for motor activity, so strong at first, was 
gradually quenched. Now we find many children as little inclined to 
work with their hands as with their brains, and perhaps not very re- 
sponsive to either. Why have these new studies, which started out 
with such glowing spirit and zeal, dropped down to a slow jog trot 
or a still slower plodding and laborious effort? 

Glancing back, we observe that literature, both ancient and modern, 
natural science, and manual training contain in themselves the most 
inspiring and life-giving materials of study. Outside of the schools 
they represent the active and energetic forces at work in the world. 
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But when the school draws them into the circle of its influence, they 
seem, like plucked flowers, to droop and wither. The school somehow 
has an artificial atmosphere, in which these healthy and vigorous 
plants do not thrive. 

In an examination of school work in two other great knowledge 
subjects, history and geography, we find a similar early enthusiasm 
for noble studies, ending later in disappointment. 

Biography and historical story in the hands of our best writers 
appeal to children to a remarkable degree; but, reduced to school 
usage, these narratives become dry chronological tables—a series of 
so-called “important events” to be drilled in. Likewise the bold voy- 
ages and explorations of enterprising geographers, the travels of 
globe trotters, the picturesque descriptions of foreign lands and peo- 
ples (as witness the National Geographical Magazine) arouse the 
wonder and interest of children; but in the school geography becomes 
a list of names and places, a confused cyclopedia of facts, a naming of 
states, boundaries, and products. It is quite similar to learning a list 
of words in Latin and French, and less useful. And yet there are no 
subjects of greater natural stimulus and approved value to a healthy 
mind than suitable material from geography and history. Where 
does the fault lie? 

There seem to be no subjects so noble and inspiring as to escape the 
depressing effects of poor teaching—of formal instruction! The drift 
toward formalism in studies, the neglect of rich and inspiring con- 
tent, and the failure to understand the resources and powers of chil- 
dren may be responsible for these disappointing results. 

Nothing is sacred in the eyes of the formalist. Religion in the 
early days of Jesus and the apostles was an energetic spiritual force 
that no persecution could quench. It was a simple, living energy, not 
a formal system of thought, not a theology. The school men, the 
scribes of that day, were formalists. Jesus called them “hypocrites,” 
because they had the forms and doctrines, but not the spirit, of reli- 
gion. Following those days, Christianity, as it organized itself into 
churches and schools, ran into formal creeds and theological systems. 
It ended in a ceremonialism as fixed and formal as that of Judaism. 
In order to save itself, Christianity has been compelled from time to 
time to break up these formal creeds and return again and again to 
its primitive spirit, its deeper original essence. The drift toward 
formalism has been as strong and persistent in religion as in educa- 
tion; in fact, it is one phase of a wrong and perverted education. 

We now reach the sad part of our story. In the time of Horace 
Mann and his associates there sprang up an enthusiastic propaganda 
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for the improvement of the schools. Those men were wise enough to 
see that the main issue lay in the training and equipment of teachers. 
There was aroused a strong progressive spirit looking toward this 
central aim, of teacher training. As a result of this lively enthusi- 
asm, the first normal schools were founded, and such a vigorous im- 
pulse was given to teacher training that normal schools in due time 
sprang up in all the states throughout the Union. In recent years 
another forward step has been taken by converting many of the nor- 
mal schools into state teachers colleges, with four-year courses, lead- 
ing to a bachelor’s degree. These are great achievements and in the 
right direction. But what is the result? A disappointment—a dis- 
illusionment! We have in these institutions, in large part, a host of 
preachers of educational doctrine, formalists, theoretical and doc- 
trinaire experts, who make no attempt to practice what they preach, 
who quietly scorn the idea of going into a classroom and dealing di- 
rectly with a group of boys and girls. Theory with them is a thing 
apart, and a training school in the other end of the building might as 
well be on the other side of the continent. 

There was once a great Teacher who did not hesitate to gird him- 
self and wash his disciples’ feet, and then suggest to them that they 
should not hold themselves above the same kind of lowly service. 
This example of modest service at the foot of the educational ladder 
is what the schools and teachers most need. That example, if you 
please, of menial service in the classroom, the humiliation of instruct- 
ing a class of children—that is not the recognized function of our edu- 
cational gentry. Pestalozzi taught children; Thomas Arnold taught 
boys; Aristotle taught the youthful Alexander; Froebel lived and 
wrought with little children; Benjamin Franklin, past eighty years, 
taught his little grand-daughter reading. But our educational ex- 
perts do not live and breathe on this level. They prefer to talk and 
theorize about what somebody else ought to do. They spin out theo- 
ries. Their followers listen, enthuse, and then go out and spin the 
same wheel. They work out doctrines of teaching and schemes of 
instruction, and then fall down in adoration before the admirable 
product of their own thought. They are not teachers, but idol wor- 
shipers. 

The sad thing about it is that these idol makers and idol worshipers 
sit in Moses’ seat. They are the “high authorities” in our teachers 
colleges and universities. They are, indeed, worshipers of false gods 
which their own hands have set up. Perhaps the larger part of the 
instruction in method in our teachers colleges and normal schools is of 
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this formal, high-brow character. It is a theoretical, not a practical, 
cult. 

The theme here under discussion is of no small importance. If the 
interpretation of educational tendencies here given is correct, we have 
to deal with a deep-seated malady, an all-pervading misdirection of 
educational effort. It is a tendency toward theoretical formalism not 
confined to one time or place. A false worship at the top of the edu- 
cational profession goes far to paralyze the best effort throughout 
the whole system. 

An examination of the literature of education in the last fifteen or 
twenty years shows that it culminates in a formal system of educa- 
tional doctrine, in brief statements of general principles, in outline 
method books. The young and vigorous candidates for the teaching 
profession in normal schools and teachers colleges are fed upon this 
formal diet. They learn to worship these idols—at least to repeat the 
phrases and supply lip service. The chief business of the idol wor- 
shipers is to defend their idols. 

It is not necessary that our whole educational procedure should 
run to seed in such a mere theoretical and formal output. Teaching 
is a serious and difficult practical business. It requires the best scien- 
tific theory put into direct practice. It is a matter of deep grubbing 
into actual experience, and not of superficial and lonely theorizing. 
In the past many of the great teachers worked directly with children 
in the school. Comenius, Basedow, Pestalozzi, Vittorino, Ascham, 
Locke, Arnold, Froebel, Herbart, and others were class teachers, not 
titular pedagogues. It would be a good plan to restore this old-fash- 
ioned custom and use it as a test of leadership. Honest educators 
should demand the privilege from time to time of demonstrating their 
right to leadership in the laboratory of practice. Teaching itself is a 
life process, not an utopian theory. Instead of widening the gap be- 
tween theory and practice, we should insure that there be no gap. 

Dewey says education is not a preparation for life. Teaching like- 


wise is not a preparation for anything, but the highest form of living. 


Those who are training, supervising, and directing teachers should 
live the life, teaching by example. The danger that threatens educa- 
tion to-day is the desire of so-called “leaders” to escape from this irk- 
some task—teaching children—the ultimate test of sincerity. Their 
followers, like them, are caught by the same snare, and desire to escape 
this irksome task. It is much easier to imitate the talking theorists 
than to teach the children. Thus the leaders in education, by the easy 
persuasion of their own example, are training up an army of slackers. 

The actual teaching of children lies on what may be called “the 
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battle front” in education. Quite a number of our officers prefer to 
put others in this front line, where danger and perhaps failure lie. 
These brave captains, like Xerxes of old, are safe in some high tower 
overlooking the battle; it is easy for them to scold the fighters below 
for not fighting better. 

The teacher-training institutions hold the key position in this entire 
campaign, for they train the teachers of the children. They are un- 
der a profound obligation to do an honest job from the foundation up. 
No necessary service in this undertaking can be regarded as menial. 
The actual teaching of children is the very center and soul of the 
business. No courageous captain of the educational forces will with- 
hold his hand from this task. Sound theorists, who are at the same 
time good demonstrators of classroom instruction, are the very salt 
of the earth in education. But if the leaders balk at the battle front, 
if the salt hath lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE ONE-ROOM RURAL 
SCHOOL’ 


VIRGINIA FOULK 
Superintendent, Cabell County Schools, Huntington, W. Va. 


To every age since time began there has come a challenge. Per- 
haps it has been the challenge to discover a new and shorter way to the 
Indies, and we have had a Christopher Columbus; perhaps it has been 
the challenge to rescue the Holy Land from the grasp of the infidel, 
and we have had a Richard Coeur de Lion; perhaps it has been the 
challenge to free one’s people, and we have had a Garibaldi; perhaps 
it has been the challenge to discover an elusive metal, and we have had 
a Madame Curie; perhaps it has been the challenge to conquer the 
strong forces of Nature in a fever-laden, tropical jungle, and we have 
had a General Goethals; perhaps it has been the challenge to be true to 
one’s weaker fellow beings, and we have had an Edith Cavell. 

But whatever the form the challenge takes, it is a challenge. As 
such, it allures, it beckons, it calls its followers on. It is this indefin- 
able lure of the challenge that Kipling clothes in poetry when he says: 


“And a voice as clear as Conscience rang interminable changes 
On one everlasting whisper, day and night repeated so, 

‘Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the ranges. 
Something lost behind the mountains, lost and waiting for you. Go!’” 


From this ceaseless challenge throughout the ages has come all 
progress; from the challenge of suffering soldiers in the Civil War 
came anesthetics with their boon of quiet to suffering humanity; 
from the needless sacrifice of hundreds of soldiers in the Spanish- 
American War came our conquest of typhoid; from the pain of burnt 
soldiers in the World War came the Caryll-Darell solution for the 
relief of burnt flesh. 

From the challenge of the one-room rural school of to-day must 
come our educational progress of the future. A nation cannot exist 
half bound, half free; a nation cannot exist (especially if that nation 
be a democracy) with part of its children in efficient city systems, 


*An address delivered at a joint meeting of Phi and Omega chapters of Ka 
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with adequate buildings, abundant equipment, and skillful teachers, 
and with the other part of its children—its potential citizenry, mind 
you—in rural schools, in buildings that are inadequate, with little or 
no equipment, with unskilled teachers, whose tenure of office is one 
year, or, at most, two years. 

There is a saying somewhere in Holy Writ that “out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” And I would be untrue to-day to 
the fullness of heart that my three years of rural work have given 
me if I did not here to you, youthful leaders in educational fields, speak 
of the challenge of the one-room rural school. I want to say to you 
to-day, as dispassionately and as earnestly as I can, that unless you 
come from a rural school yourself you have no idea how deplorable 
conditions are in many of the one-room rural schools throughout the 
country. This is true in West Virginia; it is true in Maryland; I 
feel sure it is true in Ohio. 

By a similar token, unless you have taught in a one-room rural 
school you have no idea what a challenge such schools offer to you as 
teachers, as men and women who can be leaders in these communi- 
ties. We talk of the courage of a Clara Barton, the heroism of a 
Stanley, the sacrifice of a Savonarola. I tell you equal courage, equal 
heroism, equal sacrifice are demanded of him who goes to teach in a 
one-room rural school. 

It is going to take courage—courage to inaugurate new methods of 
teaching, of playing, of living; courage to face a board of education 
supremely seif-satisfied with its own methods, antiquated as they 
may be; courage to live in an atmosphere of curiosity as to one’s wear- 
ing apparel, mail, callers, and telephone conversations; courage to 
endure the constant personal criticism that is the chief topic of con- 
versation of some rural communities, because—alas !—they have noth- 
ing else to talk about. 

It is going to take heroism to instill a “divine discontent” with 
“things as they are;” heroism to combat the conservatism of rural 
folk; heroism to conquer a feeling that “sanitation” is a mere word, 
and that night air is dangerous and ought, therefore, to be excluded; 
heroism to fight the feeling that typhoid is a mysterious visitation of 
“divine providence” and therefore meekly to be endured; heroism to 
run counter to the mass of superstition that has been handed down 
by word of mouth through the ages. 

It is going to take sacrifice—sacrifice of one’s standards of living; 
sacrifice of one’s personal privacy and convenience; sacrifice often of 
time and energy and thought; sacrifice, of course, of city pleasures 
and gaieties; sacrifice, occasionally, of one’s peace of mind in an en- 
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deavor to remain neutral in the neighborhood feuds which some rural 
communities seem to consider theirs by “divine right.” 

Yes, it takes courage, heroism, sacrifice; and yet it is a challenge to 
thrill one’s heart. If I had my professional life to live over, knowing 
rural conditions as I know them now, I would respond to the heritage 
of my Revolutionary ancestors; I would answer the challenge in a 
one-room rural school. 

And there I would have the constant stimulus that comes to him 
who answers a great challenge, as I inaugurated a Pupils’ Reading 
Circle, a Parent-Teacher Association, a Public-School Day, a 4-H 
Club, a bird club, a sewing class, a cooking class, a manual-training 
class, a story-telling hour for the little tots, an occasional afternoon of 
relaxation for tired farm women, a series of lectures for the farmer 
on “Proper Rotation of Crops,” a circulating library, or a community 
sing. 

For the one-room rural school means opportunity. Listen to its 
plea: 


I am the One-Room Rural School. 

I am neither a thing of beauty nor a joy, 

I look like an ordinary box car, though I am not in as good repair. 
My weatherboarding is loose and hanging, my floor is broken, and 


my roof leaks. 

I am resting on pillars, so that under my floor animals, bats, and things 
unclean abide. 

And from their débris a noxious odor ascends to the room above. 

My door sags, my window lights are out. 

My doorsill is worn into a groove by the tread of little feet. 

Near my doorway torn bits of paper and dinner trash bear witness 
against my childish janitress. 

I have windows on both sides to throw cross-shadows on paper or 
slate. 

In the middle sits a Burnside stove, cracked and unpolished, with 
stovepipe awry. 

Across my front wall are a few square feet of dirty gray blackboard. 

Around my walls, on nails, hang outdoor garments that on a rainy 
day besmell the air with the choky odor of wet woolens. 

On the shelf at the back sit dinner buckets, whence pickles, pie, and 
saleratus biscuits send forth their pungent odor. 

In one corner stands the water bucket, in a pool of water, with the 
rusty dipper protruding. 

From double desks, dirty and much carven, a few battered books pro- 
ject unheeded. 
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I am hungry, and you do not feed me. 

I am naked, and you do not clothe me. 

I am sick and imprisoned in superstition and tradition, and you do 
not free me. 

1 am thirsty, and you do not give me water to slake my parched tongue. 

Is it a wonder, then, that those who know call me “a little house on a 
little ground where a little teacher at a little salary teaches little 
children little things for a little while in a little way?” 


I cry to you for aid, for improvement. 

Make me strong through consolidation, efficient through equipment, in- 
fluential through wise and rural-minded teachers. 

Make me a community center, where care-worn adults may drop the 
day’s burden and relive their childish joys. 

Make me a national force, through education, the chief defense of a 
democracy, education that is a better safeguard of liberty than 
guns and cannon, than forts and arsenals, than armies and navies. 

Make me an international force, so that through years of teaching 
tolerance and brotherly love I may help to bring about the era 
“when wars shall be no more.” 

Do this for me, and then shall I be proud to say: 


I am the One-Room Rural School. 

But—I am Opportunity. 

For I am America; America spells Opportunity, and, therefore, I am 
Opportunity. 

I am Opportunity for the community; 

For to them I offer the “heritage of the ages,” 

I offer the stored-up riches of the world, 

I offer the gold of Indus and the riches of Cathay, 

I offer to their children the chance to be what they have never been, 

I offer learning. 


I am Opportunity for the teacher: 

I offer him a chance to steer the trend of human thought, 
The opportunity to shape the destinies of a world, 

The opportunity to decide the future of a nation, 

To train the citizens of to-morrow. 
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I am Opportunity for the child: 


I point the way toward the sacrifice of a Lincoln, the militant spirit 
of a Roosevelt, the idealism of a Woodrow Wilson; 


I throw open the banking houses of the world, the doors of the court- 
room, the chambers of the sick; 


Through me he may enter the mysteries of the past or foresee the 
science of the future; 

Through me he may search the starry heavens or cut a pathway for 
men through South American jungles; 

Through me he may serve his fellow men in pulpit or on floor of state. 


I am the One-Room Rural School, but—I am Opportunity! 


PRINTING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Cc. H. LANDER 
Supervising Principal, Delray, Fla. 


Printing is one of the newer subjects of the curriculum of public 
schools. It has come in altogether during the present century, and, 
for the most part, during the last fifteen years. It is said that in 1912 
there were but fifty-seven school printing plants in the United States, 
while at the present time, it is estimated, there are about two thou- 
sand. The rapid growth of the work has been greatly facilitated dur- 
ing the last few years by the development of the junior high school 
and the movement for diversification of instruction in manual arts. 
Since the introduction of the subject into a school involves the expen- 
diture of a considerable amount of money for equipment, and since 
the cost of instruction per pupil hour—sometimes given as twenty 
cents—is rather high in comparison with other subjects, we may well 
inquire just what are the benefits to be derived from printing as a 
school subject. As a rule, those in charge of schools in which print- 
ing is given are quite favorably disposed toward the work and, in 
many cases, enthusiastic about the results. Though the writer has 
followed the movement rather closely for over ten years, he has not 
yet heard of an instance in which printing has been discontinued be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with the educational results obtained. 

None of the other constructive or manipulative activities that lend 
themselves to school instruction are so directly connected as printing 
with the subject matter in the fundamental subjects of the curricu- 
lum and provide so much opportunity for correlation and practical 
application. Printing makes possible the application of the informa- 
tion acquired in other subjects in ways that appeal to children as real 
and worth while. This is especially true in regard to English in its 
various aspects. Success in printing requires a mastery of spelling, 
sentence structure, punctuation, use of capitals, division of words, 
and paragraphing. “In the setting of bold, cold type there is no way 
of disguising ignorance. Every improper punctuation mark, every 
misplaced capital, every misspelled word, every poorly constructed 
sentence is a ‘Daniel come to judgment’ when once in print. Nothing 
can impress boys so strongly with the necessity of care in English 
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expression as pages of type, compositions altogether the work of their 
own heads and hands. Our experience has been that pupils printing 
their own writings can develop wonderful powers of expression in 
their composition work—that they can write more coherently, more 
accurately, and in every way better than many pupils of greater tal- 
ent who pursue the regular grammar-school course.” “Printing un- 
consciously maketh a reader. The very nature of the work will de- 
velop in boys a greater skill in reading as well as a love for books. 
Books appeal to printer boys; they are the creation of printers.”! One 
superintendent of schools in a city in which printing had been taught 
for six years stated that “pupils are very much interested in it, and I 
find that it is the best English work that we give in our schools.” 

There are repeatedly, in the printing course, occasions for very 
practical problems in arithmetic. Excellent opportunity for concrete 
experience with fractions and fractional combinations is provided in 
the use of spaces and quads in the justification of lines. In the calcu- 
lations involved in the measurement of type masses, in the cutting of 
paper, and in the estimation and determination of costs, there are just 
as real problems for the boy of the printing class to solve as are to be 
met anywhere in the business world. In fact, there is so much need 
of mathematics in the printing trade that several textbooks on print- 
ers’ arithmetic have been recently issued. 

Correlations in the field of sciences are also numerous. The metals 
and alloys employed in making type and other materials, printing 
inks—their ingredients, ink rollers—their composition and manufac- 
ture, paper and paper making, book binding, ph~to-engraving, stereo- 
typing and electrotyping—these are some of the important topics in 
the field of science, not to mention the mechanical principles and fea- 
tures involved in the various types of presses, type-casting and type- 
setting machines, paper cutters, staplers, and binders. 

The invention and perfection of the printing press and other ma- ~ 
chines of the printing trades, the development of the printing indus- 
try, and the earlier methods of preserving records, suggest correla- 
tions with history, while the source and manufacture of paper and 
other materials used in the industry suggest correlations with geog- 
raphy. 

Because of the very obvious correlations of printing with English, 
mathematics, and science, there may be a tendency to overlook the 
value of the subjects as a vehicle for teaching art—the general princi- 
ples of design. So intimate and fundamental is the relation between 
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printing and art that it may be truly said that art is the very back- 
bone of good printing. Application of the principles of balance, pro- 
portion, space division, consistency, and harmony of shape, tone, and 
color, are repeatedly required. No less an authority than Henry 
Turner Bailey has referred to printing as “the best single instrument 
available for training the taste of our boys and girls.” 

Some years ago, Dean Russell, of Teachers College, maintained that 
the instruction given in public schools should include not only human- 
istic and scientific subjects, but industrial subjects as well. By that 
term he meant “the study of industries for the sake of a better per- 
spective of man’s achievements in controlling the production, distri- 
bution, and consumption of the things which constitute his material 
wealth. . . . It is only by means of such ctudies, whether pur- 
sued systematically in schools or picked up under the adverse condi- 
tions of after life, that we acquire the basis of judgment concerning 
the acts and aspirations of our fellow men, either those who provide 
the capital for exploiting natural resources or those who do the work 
required in the several industrial pursuits.”? In the more recent dis- 
cussions as to the purpose of industrial arts in the schools it seems 
to be still the consensus of opinion that this is the chief objective of 
the work, and that it can probably be best designated as industrial 
intelligence. Practical experience in, and study of, industrial activi- 
ties makes one intelligent in regard to the relationships of industry to 
life as a whole and appreciative of the problems and contributions 
of industrial workers and of the place played by industry in the prog- 
ress of the race and the nation. From this point of view, printing 
should certainly be one of the first practical activities to be intro- 
duced into a school, since it is the fifth industry of the country in value 
of output and also ranks very high in the proportion of the total pop- 
ulation for which it provides employment. 

Another important purpose of industrial arts work is to insure that 
our future citizens shall be intelligent and efficient consumers of in- 
dustrial products for which, as Dean Russell states, he “labors his life 
long; on the use he makes of them depends much of his happiness and 
the well-being of his fellows.” After food, clothing, and shelter, 
printed matter ranks as the next most important and universally util- 
ized industrial product in the civilized world of to-day. We are all 
readers of the printed page, all buyers of printed matter; and a very 
large proportion of all those in the business world have a large amount 
of printing done for them. Only the careful observer realizes how 


*Russell, James E.: The School and Industrial Life. 
*Op. Cit., page 6. 
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large a proportion of printed matter, in some cases the work of firms 
with good reputations as printers, is in bad taste, violating simple and 
fundamental principles of design. Is it not as much to be desired that 
we should know good printing from poor printing as that we should 
be secure in our judgments in any other field requiring good taste? 

Probably the most significant and fundamental feature in the recent 
development of methods in education is the emphasizing of expression 
and self-activity, especially as embodied in the project or problem 
method. Educators are beginning to realize that the curriculum of 
the future must be stated in terms of a series of graduated and ap- 
plied activities, and not as a body of knowledge to be acquired or mas- 
tered merely by memory. We are beginning to recognize the fact 
that there is a physiological necessity for motor activity on the part 
of the child that should be utilized in school work—in fact, should 
occupy a very large part in the education of every pupil. Play and 
other social activities have an important place, but the manipula- 
tive and constructive activities are also of fundamental importance. 
Projects in industrial arts involve a greater thought necessity and 
are more complete than those found in other subjects. First, there 
is the determination of the objective—some need to be met; then the 
determination of the materials and processes necessary to attain the 
desired end, the making of a plan of procedure, followed by the actual 
work of construction, and finally the utilization of the finished product. 
Printing provides for the schoolroom an activity of universal interest 
and high educational value, with more natural relationships with the 
important academic subjects than has any other form of manual or 
industrial arts. The character of the manipulative work involved is 
quite different from that required in the other activities usually found 
in schools, and thus makes successful achievement possible for a great 
many who are not naturally qualified to succeed well in other lines. 
With the exception of perhaps the first few exercises, practically 
every project in printing may and should afford opportunity for indi- 
vidual choice and planning. The size and style of type, the length 
of line, the shape, the printed form, the adjustment of margins, the 
color of ink, and the use of borders, are questions some or all of which 
need to be solved in every piece of printing. Moreover, a very large 
proportion of the projects in printing are live problems—something 
to be used, something to meet an actual need, something that appeals 
to the child as real and worth while. 

Progressive educators are coming to realize that all our schools 
must, in the future, place much more emphasis on the social aim of 
education, if we are to make our nation “safe for democracy.” Here, 
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again, it is through activities, not passive memorizing, that social 
ideas, ideals, and habits can be most effectively inculcated into the 
mind and life of the child. The social value of printing is preémi- 
nent. Printing, as has been said, is a distinctly social art. Under 
the old conception of education as discipline and culture, one might 
well be educated in a monastery cell isolated from society, but social 
goals can be attained only while one is associated with one’s fellows, 
as a member of a social group. 

It is desirable and even necessary that a large part of the work of 
the school print shop be carried on by the codperative or commercial 
method—groups of two or more, even the entire class, working to- 
gether in carrying out a given project which is to be the product of 
their codperative and interdependent efforts. Projects which involve 
a product for distribution in the school or the community, such as a 
school paper, offer the greatest possibilities for the realization of the 
social values of printing. In these, each person not only feels the 
responsibility for doing his share of the work, but any criticism or 
blame for errors falls upon the entire group or class, and this is true 
also of any credit or commendation for work well done. 

In printing, unlike most of the manual arts, there are compara- 
tively few projects which a pupil will care to make for himself. In 
the main, his thoughts must turn to printing for some one else—for 
the class to which he belongs, for some other school group, for the 
school as a whole or for the community in which he lives. Printing 
word lists, original stories, poems and supplemental problems for his 
own class or for other classes, slips and cards for the library, forms 
and report blanks for the office, posters, dodgers, tickets, invitations 
and programs for entertainments, school exercises, games or athletic 
events brings to the pupil, even though at first selfishly inclined, a 
realization of the joy of doing something for others and arouses and 
strengthens his social consciousness. He feels that he is a contributor 
to the welfare of his fellows, his school, and the community. 

Wherever a study has been made of the vocational ambitions of 
high-school boys and girls, it seems to be the universal experience 
that a far greater proportion have a desire to enter the ranks of cler- 
ical business and professional occupations than can ever hope to find 
employment in these fields. It is, therefore, the duty of the school to 
call their attention to the advantages and possibilities to be found in 
industrial, mechanical, or agricultural fields. This can be most effec- 
tively done by offering courses which provide for practical experience 
in the activities of those fields, providing such courses are justifiable 
because of more substantial contributions to education. The school 
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course in printing may be of definite exploratory value by calling the 
attention of boys and girls to the possibilities of printing as a vocation 
and by revealing to them any special interest or capacity they may 
have in this field. Printing is a diversified industry, embracing six 
distinct trades and ranking high among the skilled trades from many 
points of view. It offers remuneration comparing very favorably 
with other skilled occupations and belongs to the rather small group 
of constant occupations—those which are found in all the cities and 
employ at least one person for every thousand people in the popula- 
tion. Also, since it is a rapidly growing and developing industry, 
more and more skilled workers are constantly required, so that almost 
every city affords opportunity for employment. 

Occasionally a principal or superintendent looks forward to the in- 
troduction of printing as a means of reducing the printing expenses 
of his school. While a certain amount of printing for the school may 
be done in the school shop, it is very doubtful whether the fact that a 
subject promises to be of assistance in defraying the expense of the 
school should ever be advanced as a reason for justifying its inclusion 
in the curriculum, since the purpose of the school is not production, 
but instruction and education. A printing class will, however, make 
it possible for a school to do much printing of one kind and another 
that would otherwise not be done, because it is felt that results might 
not warrant such expenditures or because no funds are available. 
Thus the work of the school can be more effectively carried on, and at 
the same time live projects be provided for the class in printing. 

It is not contended that wherever a class in printing has been 
formed, all the results here mentioned are attained; but it is main- 
tained that whenever the work is established on a right basis and is 
taught in the manner in which it should be taught, all these are at- 
tainable to a very considerable degree. 

The values of printing here set forth are based upon much expe- 
rience and observation. School men to whom seeing is believing, and 
with whom the testimony of hundreds who have been directly con- 
nected with printing in the school has weight, need not hesitate to 


broaden their curriculum by adding a subject that promises such great 
educational returns. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE LAW RELATING TO 


CERTAIN SCHOOL MATTERS? 
II 


CARTER V. GOOD 
Miami University 


The present status of the law, as determined by court decisions, 
regarding two topics important in public-school administration is 
herein presented. The paper is the second of a series of three, which 
discuss, in all, seven topics. The two here set forth are: The School 
Rights of a Non-Resident Taxpayer and The Disposal of School Prop- 
erty. 

I 
THE SCHOOL RIGHTS OF A NON-RESIDENT TAXPAYER 


The courts are divided on this question. Probably a statement of 
the general rule may be advisable at this time. A note? in L. R. A. 
takes this general point of view: Statutes providing for a free public- 
school system are, by the weight of authority, construed as evidence 
on the part of the state that all the children within its borders shall 
enjoy the opportunity of a free education. In line with this construc- 
tion of the statutes, residence entitling an infant to school privileges 
is distinguished from domicil, or the technical and narrow sense of 
the term “residence,” for the purpose of suffrage or other like pur- 
poses; and it is construed in a liberal sense as meaning to live in, or 
be an inhabitant of, a school district, the purpose being not to debar 
from school privileges any child of school age found within the district 
under the care, custody, or control of a resident thereof. 

A case*® which takes the same attitude as expressed above says: 


The state is interested to have all the children educated in order that they may 
become good citizens. Experience has demonstrated that it costs the state much 


‘The first paper of this series was published in the PEaBopy JouRNAL for March, 
1926. It presented the topics: The Binding Force of School Board Regulations on 
the Board Itself, Delegation of the Contractural Powers of the Board, and The 
Recovery of Funds Illegally Expended. The third, and concluding, paper will 
appear in September. It will discuss: The Forfeiture Because of Marriage of a 
Female Teacher’s Contract and The Exclusion of Pupils Because of Non-Vaccina- 
tion and the Enforcement of the Compulsory Attendance Law. 

*Note 36, L. R. A. (N. S.), 341. 


*Yale v. West Middle School District, 59 Conn., 489; 13 L. R. A., 161. 
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more to support one ignorant or vicious person than to educate many children. 
On the simple ground of economy, the state cannot afford to permit any child to 
grow up without being sent to school. The school laws recognize this fact, and 
their provisions are framed accordingly. If any child is actually dwelling in any 
school district, so that some person there has the care of it, and is within the 
school age, not incapable because of physical infirmity of attending school, and is 
not instructed elsewhere, then that child must go to the public school. 


This whole question hinges on the definition of what constitutes 
domicil or residence within the meaning of the law. Another L. R. A. 
note* discusses this matter fully: 


It is said in 14 Cyc., 838, that domicil of choice is entirely a question of resi- 
dence and intent, and that both must concur in order that domicil may be deemed 
established. It is because of the lack usually of intent to establish a domicil in 
the new location that one going to a particular town or school, either as a teacher, 


student, or parent, for educational purposes, cannot be considered as thereby 
having effected a change of domicil. 


It has been said that, “in general, an intent to change one’s domicil and place 
of abode is not so readily presumed from a residence at a public institution for 
the purpose of education, for a given length of time, as it would be from like 
removal from one town to another and residing there for the ordinary purposes of 
life; and, therefore, stronger facts and circumstances must concur to establish 
the proof of change of domicil in the one case than in the other.” Opinion of 
Justices (1843), 5 Met. (Mass.), 587. 


A Pennsylvania case® interprets the law in much the same manner 
as the discussions quoted above. A child’s right to attend school in 
a district is not dependent on his parent’s or guardian’s right to vote 


therein, or having acquired a legal domicil there, but only upon his 
residing in the district. 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN IN ORPHAN ASYLUMS 


The question of whether children of lodge homes, orphan homes, 
probation schools, etc., have a right to attend school free of charge in 
the district in which the given institution is located is a matter of con- 
siderable debate. This matter does not have a direct bearing upon 
the topic under discussion, but it does have an element of general in- 
terest. The courts are divided on this matter, and such is the case 
even in quite recent decisions. In keeping with the spirit of the rul- 
ings mentioned above, we shall mention only one case* of this. kind. 
A West Virginia court held that the public schools are required by 
the statute to be maintained for all persons within the school district 


‘Note L. R. A., 1917A, 290. 
*Sch. Dis. of Borough of Ben Amon v. Sch. Dis. of Pitts, 77 Pa. Super. Ct., 75. 
"Grand Lodge, I. 0. O. F., of W. Va. v. Bd. of Ed. of Elkins, 110 S. E., 440. 
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over the age of six and under twenty-one years, and it is not essential 
to the right of a child to attend a public school that it should have a 
legal domicil in the place in which the school is located. 


WHEN PARENTS TAKE RESIDENCE FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 


Quite frequently it is held that a parent who moves to town only 
during the winter or who sends his children to live with relatives in 
order to get the benefit of school advantages must pay tuition for his 
children, if the given school is in a district other than the one in 
which he is a resident. It has even been ruled that an individual who 
pays his taxes in the district where his children’s school is located 
must pay tuition unless he himself is a resident of the school district 
in question. The cases which follow will bring out the various points 
involved in the decisions of the court. 

A New York ruling’ is typical of a number of similar court hold- 
ings. The decision of a lower court was reversed. The higher court 
held that the parents of the children in question had come to the vil- 
lage of Holland Patent and rented a house there for the exclusive pur- 
pose of the school advantages to be obtained there. The father kept 
his country place as his permanent place of residence; the family re- 
turned to the farm in the summer; he was assessed there as a per- 
manent taxpayer; registered there and voted there after moving to 
another district; was elected and served as supervisor while living 
in the other district; and, in general, kept the country place as his 
domicil. Therefore, the court -held that the children were not enti- 
tled to the public-school facilities of Holland Patent without paying 
tuition therefor. 

A Kansas decision® bears directly upon the school rights of the non- 
resident taxpayer. A farmer paid taxes on 883 acres of land in the 
rural high-school district in which his children attended school, but 
lived on 320 acres of land in an adjoining district. In ruling that his 
children would have to pay tuition, the court held that there seemed 
to be enough children in the district in which the farmer lived to 
establish a high school, so that it was unfair to shift the burden of 
education to the neighboring district even though he was a taxpayer 
in both districts. “A non-resident of a high school in a county oper- 
ating high schools under Chapter 247 of the law of 1921 is not enti- 
tled to have his children attend such high school without paying tui- 
tion, where it does not appear that there is not a sufficient number of 
pupils of high-school advancement in his community to organize and 


"Bd. of Ed. v. Crill, 184 N. Y. Supp., 311. 
‘Burling v. Trembley et al., 216 P., 285 (1923). 
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maintain another high school, although he owns real property in the 
high-school district and pays taxes thereon.” Kansas® has other 
cases which support the above ruling. 

An Illinois court’® passed on a case which is similar to the Kansas 
situation. In 1912 the parents went with their two children from a 
farm in Locust township to the town of Taylorville and bought a 
house there. For the next two years the children attended the high 
school without paying tuition. In the summers the family went back 
to the farm, and the father was there most of the time in the winter. 
The grandmother kept roomers in the town property, and the father 
admitted that he had nothing to do with it, “except in the payment of 
taxes and all special assessments; I didn’t occupy it.” At the end 
of the two-year period in 1914 the house was sold. The court held 
the father liable for tuition. In the action by the school district to 
recover tuition for two minor children in high school of persons 
claimed to be residents of another district township, evidence held 
sufficient to sustain a finding that defendants were residents of the 
township other than that in which the high school was situated, and 
that the children only temporarily stayed with their grandmother dur- 
_ ing the school year in a house owned by defendants in the town in 
which the high school was located. 

An Iowa case"! also bears on this general problem. A heavy tax- 
payer of the school district in question made an arrangement with the 
parents of his nephew, who lived in another district, to have the boy 
live with the uncle and attend school in the district in which the uncle 
was a resident and heavy taxpayer. A contention developed regard- 
ing the payment of tuition and the deduction of school taxes from the 
tuition paid. The gist of the case is as follows: A taxpayer was not 
entitled to a deduction of school taxes from tuition paid by him under 
compulsion for the schooling of his nephew under Code, Section 2804. 
The parent or guardian whose child attends school in any independent 
district of which he is not a resident shall not be allowed to deduct the 
amount of school taxes from the amount of tuition payable, where 
such relief was not asked in his petition, and it was not alleged that 
he requested the board of directors to make the deduction, but was 
contending that no tuition was payable. 

The district claimed that the nephew had come to live with the uncle 
for the purpose of school attendance and was a non-resident of the 


*Oberhelman v. Larimer, 110 Kan., 587; 204 Pac., 687. 

Blake v. Bd. of Ed., 112 Kan., 266; 210 Pac., 351. 

Carey v. Bd. of Ed., 113 Kan., 398; 214 Pac., 792. 

“Bd. of Ed. v. McCaskill, 212 Ill. App., 138. 

“Hume v. Indep. Sch. Dis. of Des Moines, 164 N. W., 188 (1917). 
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district. They further argued that the uncle was neither parent nor 
guardian, and that the nephew should, therefore, pay tuition, even 
though the uncle was a heavy taxpayer in the district in question. 
The court was inclined to agree with the district, though this was not 
the real point at issue. 

An important Tennessee case!? involves a different problem and 
yet throws an interesting light on the situation here under discussion. 
In this case the farmer was questioning the right of the county to levy 
an assessment against his property when he had moved to the county 
in question for the sole purpose of sending his son to school. It seems 
that the question of tuition was not raised. 

Denny had lived in Trousdale and Smith counties and had owned 
farms there. He sold the farms and all his personal property, with 
a few exceptions, and moved to Gallatin, Sumner County, for the 
purpose of placing his son in school there. He rented a house and 
twenty-one acres of land surrounding it. Later, finding the place 
had a market value of $10,000, he bought it for about $8,000 as an 
investment. In the meantime he was canvassing the state for a suit- 
able farm, which he desired and intended to make a permanent resi- 
dence. He had no intention of making Gallatin his permanent resi- 
dence, continued all along to vote in Trousdale County and to pay 
taxes on his personalty there. 

The substance of the ruling was that one does not change his dom- 
icil for purposes of taxation who, for the purpose of securing educa- 
tional facilities for his children, moves into a particular county with 
the intention of retaining his former domicil and returning to it when 
the education is finished, unless a farm or permanent residence is pur- 
chased elsewhere, although he sells his property in the county from 
which he moves and purchases a residence in the other. Williams, 
J., delivered the opinion of the court as follows: 


The bill of complaint was filed by Denny to enjoin the county of Sumner and 
the board of equalization of that county from making an assessment of complain- 
ant’s personal estate and to prevent collection of taxes based on such assessment. 
The preliminary steps had been taken to assess complainant’s personal property 
holdings at $40,000 for the year 1915, and the tax authorities of Trousdale 
County also made an assessment of the property for that year in the same 
amount, claiming that situs for taxation was in the latter county. . . . We 
are of opinion that the chancellor held an erroneous view as to the effect of the 
proof. Denny’s domicil remained in Trousdale County. Clearly he acquired no 
domicil in the town of Gallatin. His intention to remain there was not even con- 
ditional. His intention to make a legal residence in the county of Sumner may 


“Denny v. Board of Equalization, 134 Tenn., 468; 184 S. W., 14. 
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be said to have been conditional—that is, on his finding a farm there that was 
satisfactory. And as clearly his purpose was not to remain permanently or for 
an indefinite time. The limit of his purposed stay was until the preparatory- 
school course of his son was concluded. . . . There was, therefore, lacking the 
intent which is necessary to change one’s domicil. . . . Trousdale County 
was perforce his domicil until another was acquired, and such other was not ac- 
quired by a voluntary fixing of a habitation at the new place to remain condi- 
tionally or for a temporary and special purpose. Reversed with decree here. 


II 
THE DISPOSAL OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Ruling case law makes some general statements regarding the dis- 
posal of school property. It has been said that a school board has no 
power to go into business to raise money for school purposes. The 
only proper way of raising such money is by taxation. The school 
board cannot permit school lands to be used for collateral purposes, 
even though profitable. This is on the ground that school boards have 
power only over educational matters, and so have no power to lease 
or grant school property for other purposes. 

Reverter is involved in this matter of disposal of school property. 
The general rule is that a construction involving a forfeiture is not 
favored, on the theory that since the deed is the act of the grantor it 
will be construed most strongly against him. Where there is a dedi- 
cation of property to school purposes and the purposes of the dedica- 
tion fail, the land will revert. Abandonment, in law, is a question of 
intention, though cessation of use is evidence of abandonment. If 
land is deeded to a school district for specified school purposes, it can- 
not be deeded away for other purposes. In general, mere statements 
in the deed that the property is conveyed for school purposes are not 
construed as conditions or limitations of the grant. 


LEASING FOR PRODUCTION OF OIL AND GAS 


There are a number of interesting cases which have handed down 
decisions on the right of the board to lease school property for oil and 
gas production. It may be stated as a general rule that most of the 
cases cited below hold that a school board may permit the leasing of 
school lands for such purposes. 

In Oklahoma’’ a grant of real estate for use as a schoolhouse site, 
coupled with a condition subsequent, will not warrant a forfeiture of 
property by implication on account of additional use for the purpose 
of producing oil. Kentucky'* has a decision on this matter. Where 


“Priddy v. Sch. Dis., 219 P., 141. 
“Williams v. McKenzie, 262 S. W., 598. 
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one conveyed land to a school district “to have and to hold the same, 
with all the appurtenances thereof, to the second party, to their heirs 
and assigns forever, with covenants of general warranty,” but after 
the description of the property provided that it should revert back to 
the grantor when no longer used for common-school purposes, a deter- 
minable and qualified fee was created, and the school district had the 
right and power to execute an oil lease on the land as long as it was 
used for common-school purposes. In Kentucky, oil leases may be 
executed on school lands under Ky. St. 1915, paragraph 4437. A 
Pennsylvania!® decision is to the effect that the mere insertion in a 
deed of land to a school district of the words, “for school purposes 
only,” did not restrict or limit the title of the district, and that it took 
a fee-simple title to the property, including subterranean oil and gas 
deposits. This was upon the theory that the insertion of the clause, 
“for school purposes only,” was merely an admission by the grantees 
that they, in purchasing the property, were acting within the powers 
conferred upon them by the statutes. It was further held that the 
district trustees, having fee simple to the underlying oil and gas, 
and having statutory authority to buy and sell the whole or a part of 
such land, could lease it for the production of such minerals. 

A case or two may be cited which take a somewhat different view 
from that set forth in the preceding cases. In Kansas'* an offer to 
give a school district land for a schoolhouse site and an acceptance 
thereof by the school district, followed by undisputed possession or 
occupancy for school purposes for more than thirty years, does not 
convey to the district the right to give an oil and gas lease to a third 
person, so as to permit him to take from the land oil or gas for com- 
mercial purposes. In West Virginia’? land was conveyed to a board 
of education “for the purpose of building a schoolhouse on the same 
for the benefit of free schools.” The land was later used for a school 
site. In 1907 the board authorized an oil and gas lease for one year 
or for as long as oil and gas either should be produced from the lot. 
A number of taxpayers brought suit for an injunction to prevent the 
leasing of the lot. In rendering its decision the court held: 


The board of education is not a corporation vested with the general powers of 
a business corporation. . . . Their functions are assigned by our statutes. 
They have no others than those so assigned and those necessarily implied. ‘ 
It cannot lease land held by it, though it has fee-simple legal title, but solely out 


“Phillips Oil & Gas Co. v. Lingenfelter et al., 262 Pa., 500; 105 Atl., 888. 
*Sch. Dis. v. Barnes, 202 P., 849. 
“Herald v. Bd. of Ed., 65 W. Va., 765 (1909). 
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only for the purpose of a schoolhouse. It cannot lease it for money making, 
because the statute provides for the accomplishment of its object by taxation, not 
by negotiation in the business world. . . . I do not deny the power of the 
board to even dispose of the lot, so it be in furtherance of education and appro- 
priate the execution of the duties of the board in the work of education. . . . 
There is a limitation upon the power of disposition. The sale must be for money, 
and the money go into the building fund. That does not contemplate a lease for 
oil. . . . Ian scarcely imagine a use to which this lot could be put more for- 
eign to the purpose of which the law has invested the board with title. Such are 


the limitations of power of this board by law, and the lessees were bound to know 
thereof. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Several cases are cited below which deal with various matters of 
renting, selling, and use of school land for certain purposes. In 
Massachusetts'* it was held that three county commissioners who 
were also members of the school board and constituted the board of 
trustees of the tuberculosis hospital adjoining the school property 
could not, against the protest of the remaining four trustees of the 
school board, use school land for the purpose of disposing of the hos- 
pital sewage. It was held that the land had been bought solely for 
school purposes. 

Under an Oklahoma statute’® a board of education of an independent 
school district of a city of the first class possesses the power to lease 
for ninety-nine years to a private corporation for private purposes 
any real estate held by it which has become unsuitable or is not needed 
for school purposes. 

An Iowa case”* holds that the power of a school corporation to hold 
or dispose of its property is to be determined by the present state of 
legislation, in the absence of vested rights in third persons. 

A Texas court?! decided that a deed to a county judge “for school 
purposes,” in which the habendum clause was, “To have and to hold 
the above-described premises, together with all and singular the rights 
and appurtenances thereto in any wise belonging, unto the said C., 
county judge, his successors in office, heirs and assigns forever,” was 
a conveyance of the fee simple to the judge in trust for the school or 
schools of the district in which it is situated. The words therein, 
“for school purposes,” simply designated the beneficiary and did not 
express conditions, especially in view of the statute quoted. 

In West Virginia2? a board of education of a school district can dis- 


“Bauer v. Mitchell, 142 N. E., 815. 
“Atlas Life Ins. Co. v. Bd. of Ed. of Tulsa, 200 P., 171. 
"Sch. Dis. of Des Moines v. Smith, 181 N. W., 1. 
"Wilson v. Co. Sch. Trustees, 229 S. W., 669. 

*Dooley v. Bd. of Ed., 93 S. E., 766. 
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pose of property not needed for school purposes only as prescribed by 
Code 1913, c. 45, paragraph 10 (section 2047), by a sale at public auc- 
tion to highest bidder after notice of time, place, and terms of sale. 

In Oklahoma,”* under laws 1913, c. 219, art. 6, paragraph 3, the 
boards of education of cities of the first class have power to sell and 
convey real estate, and may exercise such power without making any 
finding as to the reason or necessity promoting their acts. 


REVERTER 


The question of reverter is an interesting one in the disposition of 
school property. There are various conditions under which property 
may revert to the original owner, and there are other rulings which 
forbid the reverting of property under certain circumstances. 

When Reverter is Permitted.—Where* a grant of land for a school 
building provided that it should revert to the grantor whenever the 
property ceased to be used for school purposes, the grantor is entitled 
to retake the property when it ceased to be used for school purposes, 
even though the school authorities, acting under a statute enacted 
after the grant, abandoned the school because the average daily at- 
tendance was twelve pupils or less, for the conditions of the grant 
could not be affected by subsequent legislation. 

An Ohio court?® held that lands deeded to a board of education to 
be used for school purposes, with an express condition of reverter, 
upon abandonment of such use, revert to the grantor or his heirs. 

A Missouri court? held to be valid the provisions in a deed convey- 
ing a site for a school building that if the schoolhouse should not be 
built within one year and received by the state or, after it was built, 
school should not be maintained for three years therein, the site should 
revert to the grantors. 

In California,27 where land was deeded to a school district for school 
purposes, on condition for forfeiture and reverter if not used for 
school purposes, grantor was entitled to possession, though building 
was still used to store furniture and books, and intermittently by the 
teacher of another school. 

A Kentucky court?* held that where deed conveyed property to the 
trustees of a school district providing it should revert when it ceased 


*Cosden v. Bd. of Ed. of Tulsa, 159 P., 1108. 
“Carter v. Sch. Tp., 123 N. E., 645. 

*May v. Bd. of Ed., 12 Ohio App., 456. 
*Calloway Bank v. Ellis, 239 S. W., 844. 
*"Richey v. School District, 228 P., 348. 

*Bd. of Ed. v. Littrell, 190 S. W., 465; 173 Ky., 78. 
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to be used for public-school purposes, use as a storage place for school 
materials or as meeting place for division board was not sufficient to 
prevent reversion. It was further held that a white grantor in con- 
veying land to white trustees meant it for white school purposes, and 
land reverted in case it ceased to be used therefor. 

In Ohio”® centralization of the schools of a rural district had taken 
place by the vote of the people, resulting in the abandonment for 
school purposes of a lot conveyed to the directors of the school district 
for the use and purpose of a schoolhouse lot only, with condition of 
reverter in case the lot should cease to be used as a schoolhouse lot. 
The court held that forfeiture of such lot took place by the people act- 
ing voluntarily under the permission of the law. 

When Reverter is Not Permitted.—There are certain cases which 
describe various conditions under which reverter is not permitted by 
the courts. In Michigan*® it was held that a deed providing that 
school land was to be used as a school site and that when it ceased to 
be so used all right and title should be given over to grantor, his heirs 
and assigns, created a condition subsequent, as distinguished from 
conditional limitation, and right of converter could not be conveyed 
or assigned so as to authorize reéntry after condition was broken by 
persons other than grantor or his heirs. 

In Tennessee*! a conveyance of land to be used “for school pur- 
poses” did not create a condition causing reversion on the ceasing to 
use the land for school purposes. 

In Mississippi*? a lot was deeded to the school trustees of a char- 
tered institution of learning, subject only to revert for failure to use 
the property for educational purposes. The school trustees, on the 
lawful creation of a separate public-school district, turned the lot and 
building over to the public-school trustees, who operated a public 
school thereat for more than ten years, claiming to own the property, 
and are still using it for educational purposes. The court held that 
the original owner cannot reénter after expiration of ten years for 
transfer and forfeit the title, and if he undertakes to do so he may be 
restrained by injunction. 

In New York** an estate was deeded to the trustees of the district 
school of the township, and successors and assigns forever, for use of 
having erected thereon and maintained for use of the district a school- 


*Crouse v. Bd. of Ed., 12 Ohio App., 481. 
“Halpin v. Sch. Dis., 194 N. W., 1005. 

“Walker v. Shelby Co. Sch. Bd., 263 S. W., 792. 
“Walker v. Town of Hickory, 99 So., 897. 

"Bd. of Ed. v. Brophy, 106 A., 32. 
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house and playground and no other purpose whatever. The court 
held that the deed did not grant an estate on conditional limitation, 
but if anything of a conditional nature, an estate on condition subse- 
quent, so that mere cessation, perhaps temporary, of use of the land 
for school purposes by the successors of the trustees did not work a 
forfeiture of the estate. 

An Iowa court** held that, under the law, real estate not used for 
school purposes for two years should revert to owner of the tract 
from which taken, on repayment of purchase price together with 
value of improvements. Such owner may renounce his right given 
and refuse to exercise his option, in which case the district title is 
relieved from the cloud of a possible reversion. When, after the 
abandonment of a schoolhouse site, the owner of the tract from which 
it was taken informed the directors that he did not want to take the 
schoolhouse, but would buy or bid on the lot, and the schoolhouse was 
thereupon sold, and the lot put up and struck off to him, but he re- 
fused to pay his bid, and asserted title under a quitclaim deed from 
a former owner’s heirs, he renounced and relinquished his right to 
the reversion on the payment of the purchase price with the value of 
the improvements under Code, paragraph 2816. 


“Sch. Dis. v. Thompson, 189 N. W., 803. 
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THE PLACE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


R. E. ILES 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, S. C. 


“No movement in education, it seems to me, is more full of promise than the 
trend toward the social sciences, especially in the manner of presenting them. 
The question is not whether we shall teach history, economics, sociology, and civ- 
ies (citizenship) in the grammar grades and the high school, but of the magnitude 
of the crime if we fail to teach them. The real problem is how to put them in the 
schools from the kindergarten to the university so that every child, no matter 


when he quits school, will get at least a taste, and to secure competent teachers to 
handle the subjects. 


“The problem of how to teach them in the grades is not so difficult, though the 
problem of getting teachers able to handle them will be difficult for a few years, 
until we can get more of the newer and better work in these subjects done in the 
high schools, normals, and colleges. Until the last year or two of the grades 


there will be no need of a special text, except in history, if we will only socialize 
the other subjects.” 


The above quotation from Mr. D. Y. Thomas, writing in School 
and Society,! states very precisely the growing importance of the so- 
cial sciences in the training of boys and girls, and the imperative call 
to teachers to do special work in them if they would make adequate 
preparation for the teaching profession. The time is fast approach- 
ing when the teacher who is untrained in applied social sciences will 
find his name relegated to the waiting lists of superintendents of 
schools. The declaration of Mr. Thomas is well worth consideration. 

The very nature of the present national social organization requires 
that educational objectives be social. All the prevailing definitions 
of education, usually stated in the form of aims, imply training pri- 
marily for the welfare of society. “Social efficiency” has become our 
present educational shibboleth. This idea, that the primary objective 
of education is social, has brought modern educators face to face with 
two grave problems: (1) settling on adequate social objectives, and 
(2) inventing the proper methods of attaining these objectives. 
When we use the often-repeated statement that “education makes for 
real citizenship,” we simply mean that education aims to develop all 


*School and Society, Vol. 12, p. 313. 
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the social proclivities of the child. The teacher must finally come to 
the social sciences for a well-defined idea of these objectives. 

The important question immediately arises: What is the necessary 
reaction on teacher training of this setting up of social aims as the 
primary objectives of education? The question gathers force as we 
realize that the present educational scheme aims perhaps chiefly to 
develop social virtues—temperance, reliability, industry, and the so- 
cial spirit. This makes the application of sociology to educational 
methods indispensable. 

The revolution that is taking place in school administration, even 
including schools of one or two teachers, obligates teachers to have a 
thorough knowledge of applied social sciences. The development of 
good citizens can be accomplished best through the laboratory method, 
wherein the students learn by doing. Schools are being turned into 
citizenship laboratories. What America is to become as a nation de- 
pends largely upon what pupils practice now during their school days. 
The child who learns to be a worthy citizen of his school community 
will, all things being equal, be a good citizen of community, state, and 
nation when he has become an adult. In this method of conducting a 
school, however, the average teacher is grossly inexperienced and 
deficient. Instruction is grievously lacking in a background of knowl-. 
edge as well as of methods. 

The question, “Why mark time? Why not practice marching?” 
asked by a little boy as he stood in the same place and lifted his feet 
alternatingly, is analogous to the question which has arisen before 
the administrators of many schools. Why train the child only pas- 
sively for citizenship? Why not have him practice being a citizen? 
If democracy is to abide and increase, the whole educational system 
should be imbued actively with its spirit. 

The social sciences provide the background of knowledge requisite 
to a teacher who would conduct the modern type of school. It is well, 
therefore, to urge the significance of the more important social sci- 
ences in the training of teachers. There is hardly a well-defined line 
of division between the social sciences. They are codrdinating sub- 
jects, with considerable overlapping at various points. Perhaps chief 
among them, in the training of teachers, is sociology. The impor- 
tance of the application of the general principles of sociology to edu- 
cational methods places upon earnest teachers an obligation to study 
this science which they can scarcely afford to ignore. 

Much is said nowadays about the necessity of socializing the curric- 
ulum. If this be done efficiently and effectively, certainly there is 
required a background of more than a haphazard knowledge of human 
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relations. First of all, the teacher must be able himself to formulate 
adequate social objectives ; then he must determine the specific content 
of the curriculum in accordance with the aims in view. If education 
is to be indeed for social efficiency, only a teacher with a reasonably 
broad training in sociology, it is not too much to say, will be able to 
make the necessary correlation between the objectives, the content, 
and the method of teaching. If the chief aim of education is to have 
the child learn to judge and appreciate social values, it is evident that 
these values must be represented in the curriculum. “The chief in- 
strument devised by society for effecting the union between the activi- 
ties of the individual and those of society is the curriculum. It ac- 
complishes this end, (1) through the creation of certain attitudes to- 
ward various social activities, and (2) through providing the individ- 
ual with the knowledge and technique required in the typical social 
activities.” But how are social values to be planted here and to be 
realized in practice? Could a teacher untrained in the technique of 
social relations accomplish the task? The rational conclusion is that 
only the teacher who knows, the teacher who can make social ideals 
effective in the curriculum of a school, will finally develop them in 
pupils as national ideals and achievements. 

And as with the curriculum, so with method. The old type of reci- 
tation is doomed to go. Recent studies in the results of intimate so- 
cial relations in the classroom have led to the instituting of social 
forms of recitation. The development of a child mentally depends per- 
haps as much upon the social situation as it does upon any innate qual- 
ities. But no teacher untrained in the technique of human associa- 
tion can determine adequately when his classroom typifies a social 
situation conducive to the most effective work. The teacher of to-day 
is required to convert his classroom into a concrete social situation 
presenting, as nearly as possible, all the factors involved in the ad- 
justments of real life. 

It seems highly desirable to get entirely away from the old-time 
typical school, with fixed seats occupying all the available space in the 
room. It seems desirable to rid the schoolroom of the type of teacher 
who insists on the social isolation of every pupil. It seems most edu- 
cational to convert our schools into social laboratories wherein codp- 
erative study and recitation and freer communication in general may 
goon. But if these things are to be accomplished, it is indispensable 
that the teachers participating should, in their training, have made a 
thorough study of the mechanisms of handling social groups. It is 
significant that the very things which were forbidden in the formerly 
typical school—coéperation, communication, and sociability—are the 
human qualities most valuable, most to be desired, in adult society. 
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We have come to realize that the school as an organ of society should 

guide the child into wholesome life. We recognize this as an all- 
inclusive statement of its function. It is but another way of saying 
that the present idea of education has placed upon the teacher social 
responsibilities which are significant, even dominant, in his work. 
The increase of the application of scientific principles to daily life, 
the ignorance of these principles on the part of the typical American 
home, and the inability of this home to engender even such principles 
as it may understand into the lives of its young inmates, make the 
teacher, as never before, the real leader of the child. The little red 
school by the side of the hill, which once taught the three R’s and 
considered its work well done, has become a laboratory of life, pre- 
sided over by a social expert and social leader. Leadership implies 
going somewhere—going toward something, a goal. Social efficiency, 
the highest type of democracy, is the goal. Regarding this, in all that 
it implies, the competent teacher must be intelligent, in order that the 
child may not suffer from improper guidance. Lack of good leader- 
ship implies apathy, brute inaction, a dissipation of powers through 
aimless, goalless confusion. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
leadership marks the dividing line between human progress and’hu- 
man decay. 

The specific importance of teachers’ becoming trained in the guid- 
ance of pupils may be adequately inferred from the points made by 
Mr. E. B. Woods in his article, “Social Waste of Unguided Youth,” in 
the American Journal of Sociology, 19: 358-69. Mr. Woods said, in 
substance: 


1. Society is suffering less from race suicide of the capable than from the non- 
utilization of capacities of the well endowed. 

2. One-half of our male population is not carried far enough by our educational 
system to see, much less understand, the vocational opportunities afforded by mod- 
ern life. 

3. Of those boys who reach the last year of the elementary school, very unequal 
selection is made, owing to poverty and to lack of foresight and outlook entailed 
by a narrow and difficult social environment. 

4. In their preference for occupations, boys are guided by whim, contagious 
admiration, and ambition divorced from sound reasons, more often than they are 
by perceived compatibility between personal traits and the requirements of the 
task. 

5. In the actual selection of occupations, in many cases, not even whimsical 
preferences are allowed to guide; but, rather, the first remunerative opening in 
the local industrial mechanism determines the career of the boy, quite irrespec- 
tive of his taste or aptitude. 

6. From these causes there results an indefinitely great waste of abilities, 
which remain in some cases undiscovered and in others misapplied. 
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The facts in the above cases constitute a grave indictment against 
the teaching profession. It is not that the teacher is insincere in the 
work that he is attempting to do, but that he has failed to realize the 
technique of directing individual capacities toward more abundant 
social living. 

In order that there may be an intelligent vocational outlook, every 
child, before leaving the elementary school, shguld probably, in some 
way, be given an idea of the nature of the principal kinds of human 
endeavor, the personal qualities desirable in each of them, the prep- 
aration required, the reward offered, and the advantages and opportu- 
nities for usefulness which they afford. To the teacher who would 
give, in any vital way, such guidance to young people, a training in the 
fundamentals of the social sciences is essential. No teacher, there- 
fore, can afford to evade, in the preparatory period, practical courses 
in sociology, economics, ethics, history, and government. 

It is far from true that only teachers who are to instruct formally 
in some phase or phases of the social sciences as such should pursue 
them for training. Even the teacher in the kindergarten, whose chief 
duty it is to give, at an early, critical period, proper shape to the social 
lifé of the child, must be highly skilled in the technique of social devel- 
opment. 

Training of the sort here discussed becomes imperative when we 
consider the recently recognized social significance of the play group. 
Even the supervisor of the one-teacher school can accomplish his task 
best if he is able to organize properly and supervise the play activi- 
ties of the school; but this can be done effectively only in proportion 
to his ability to operate successfully the various mechanisms of social 
control. It is hardly probable that a teacher untrained in the prin- 
ciples of sociology would discover the play group to be a miniature 
world, with its recurrence of conflict, competition, toleration, accom- 
modation, and assimilation. And even if the untrained teacher were 
able to make such a discovery, he could most probably not consistently 
utilize play to inculcate, as would a trained teacher, the ideas and 
social activities which the child must meet in after years. 

The amount of moral development which may be accomplished 
through play is phenomenal. By proper supervision the child may 
learn a social spirit of fairness, honesty, loyalty, codéperation, altru- 
ism, and patriotism—all which we hope to see reflected later in the 
grown-up citizens of the state. But to develop this requires teachers 
who are students of the social sciences—teachers trained in the tech- 
nique of ethical development, the ways in which the moral life of the 
child unfolds, the various mechanisms of group control, and the im- 
portance attached to the different levels of discipline. 
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Finally, the new movement toward student self-government, also, 
it would seem, makes it very desirable that all teachers know the tech- 
nique of control. The trend is toward a more democratic adminis- 
tration of school affairs, and the teacher who would officiate success- 
fully in such a school must know the fundamentals of democracy. 
One of the prerequisites to a safe and sound democracy is individual 
self-control, but it is understood that this self-control must have a 
social motive. If children are to be trained socially, if they are to 
have the democratic virtues developed, there is no reason why they 
should not be made to feel the full effects of social causes in the em- 
bryonic society to which they belong. And it is this very end that 
student self-government hopes to accomplish. This is the highest 
type of government, but by the same token is the most difficult to 
administer. It requires a high grade of team work, and cannot suc- 
ceed without the teacher who knows, deeply based in principle, how 
to effect such codperative action on the part of the student body. 

To what extent has the movement toward the socialization of 
schools reacted upon the type of training given in teachers colleges? 
Apparently we are now witnessing a trend toward a reorganization of 
teachers college curricula comparable with that which took place 
when educators began to realize the advantage of applying psychology 
to educational methods. Out of the demand for a knowledge of ap- 
plied sociology has arisen instruction in educational sociology in many 
teachers colleges. Some colleges have even gone so far as to make 
these courses required—a justifiable emphasis, it would seem. 

Since sociology, among the social sciences, is the general science of 
human association, it is to be expected that normals and colleges will 
place first emphasis upon this subject. But other allied subjects— 
such as economics, ethics, history, and government—are not being 
ignored. The progressive teacher-training institutions are endeavor- 
ing to fit their students to become expert guides and trainers in social 
morality and counselors regarding vocations. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when the normal school which does not give to its prospec- 
tive teachers thorough training in applied social sciences will be the 
least recognized. 
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EDITORIALS 


INVESTING IN YOUTH 


IRRESPONSIBLE YOUTH! 


The problem of youth is perhaps most acute in the cities. Country 
lads of tender years still catch and harness the biggest horses, drive 
them, herd cattle, chop wood; small maidens churn, cook, and keep 
house. These are duties of responsibility. In the modern city home, 
however, there is no herding or harnessing to be done, and the house 
is kept mechanically. 

Civilization has put youth out of a job. 

In the country, bodies are tired at night. In the city neither body 
nor mind is likely to have been overworked by the time the shadows 
fall. Beds are no longer the supreme evening attraction. Where 
shall we go? Who will go with us? The problem of emancipated 
youth is really serious, both from their standpoint and ours. 

Does the youth of the city refuse responsibility? No; but given 
none, it selects its own, and expends its energy upon gay affairs for 
which it comes to believe it is responsible. These projects naturally 
begin to loom large, because of the lack of real responsibilities for 
comparison, and assume an importance which more experienced 
judgment knows is out of proportion. But “This is the life!’ the 
young folks sing. 

They are thinking, however, “This, after all, is life.” How mis- 
taken they are! 

After all, there are really no typically young folks’ jobs. In the 
country, harnessing or plowing are men’s jobs, but boys are set at 
these tasks through necessity. Milking and churning are men’s jobs, 
too; but women and girls have been put to them, so that nightfall 
may find the work done. In the city, where the smaller tasks are so 
often taken care of by mechanical conveniences, there is even more 
strongly the notion that worth-while things may be accomplished 
only by grown folks. Mature men and women do most of the draw- 
ing, the writing, the building, the preaching, and the teaching. 

We let children sing, but from music written by adults. 

We encourage them to worship, but according to our adult cate- 
chism. 

We urge them to be good, or polite, or honest, but according to the 
adult standards which we follow—or, at least, preach. 
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Grown men cut or water grass in the parks, where the strength of 
a boy would be sufficient. They watch railroad crossings, fire fur- 
naces, drive carts, and busy themselves at countless physical tasks 
involving a few foot-pounds of exertion. Adults keep ledgers, ad- 
dress envelopes, file letters, and perform a multitude of business du- 
ties requiring a modicum of mental attention. Why is youth barred 
from these activities? 

The answer offered is: “Youth is irresponsible!” 

Of course youth has no responsibility, when given none. Desert 
dwellers never learn to swim. 

This is not an argument for the “back-to-the-farm” movement. 
The city folks are never going back en masse. Our city boys and girls 
will never have horses to harness and cows to milk. “Whoa” and 
“s0-0-0-cow” are soon to be words of forgotten meaning. 

No country job; no city job; no job! This is youth’s prospect. 
Bread they may have asked, but stones have been offered them. As 
nature abhors a vacuum, so youth abhors inaction. Is there any won- 
der that youth gets busy with its own devices? 

Do you think of anything else for them to do? 
Do you blame them for doing the things which they have devised 


for themselves? 


What is responsibility, anyhow, that only grown folks possess it? 
Does it come only after youth has lost something, after which it then 
becomes responsible? What is that something? Is it of value? Is 
it a pity to lose it? 

CaN YOUTH CREATE? 

Paraphrasing a famous bit of advice, “The way to develop respon- 
sibility is—be responsible!” 

Country life develops youth along the necessary lines for country 
living. Her boys and girls acquire responsibility by receiving respon- 
sibility. They learn to do by doing the things they will live by in 
the country when they grow up. Their lessons are learned first-hand. 
City boys and girls might be trained by the same rule; there is no 
better way. 

What do city folks do for a living? 

They create. Artistically, they create pictures, literature, sermons, 
and speeches; industrially, they create various material things and 
distribute them. The shrewdest of them are busy planning and 
creating psychological situations such as the salesman must have for 
the successful presentation of his goods; morally, they create inter- 
pretations of civic problems, social relations, human adjustments, law. 
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For all these things, men and women of the city receive their living. 
Presumably their children are to take up these activities after them. 
Every city parent knows that his children would starve on a farm. 
How sure may he be that they will not starve in the city? What 
training, direct in its lessons, is being given them for specific city 
responsibilities? What figurative horses are they learning to har- 
ness? What analogous cows are they learning to milk? 

Will the city children know enough to leave a figurative nest egg 
in the figurative nest from which they expect to gather sustenance? 
How shall they be trained to create as their fathers have created? 


Let them create! 
Has anybody tried this? 

The magazine, The Scholastic, on January 9 issued its “Student- 
Written Number.” From cover to cover this was the work of youth. 
Young people wrote the stories; they produced the special articles; 
they drew the illustrations and cartoons; they expressed their inter- 
pretations of the new books and articles; they provided the comments 
on political, industrial, and economic happenings; they summarized 
current historical, scientific, and educational developments. They 
did not forget poetry, even though grown poets are lean from com- 
petition, for they let their youthful muses dance a few measures to 
prove that their feet are swift and accurate. The order for a com- 
plete magazine was given to youth, and youth delivered the goods. 
Youth can create! 
THE SUPREME NEED 


But youth does not create without a mentor. The Scholastic’s call 
went to the schools of the nation, and from Porto Rico to Puget Sound 
these answered. The response was spontaneous, but sponsored. 

When the teachers offered adult responsibility to youth, they took 
it. They accepted the necessary training, freed their efforts from 
amateurish taints, and presented a product worthy of adult considera- 
tion. Of any lower standard than this they would have been ashamed. 

It is safe to presume that while these young people were engaged in 
the earnest labor of preparing this material, they were too busy for 
harmful, or even frivolous, pursuits. In their communities the 
“crime wave” subsided for a while, and the devil took a vacation. 

Can we reduce the Problem of Irresponsible Youth to simple terms 


*The Scholastic Publishing Co., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. _ 
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with a simple answer? Have we a formula? What, indeed, shall 
save them? 

“As to youth, whosoever shall call upon his creative power shall be 
saved. 

“How shall youth call upon this power, in which we have not be- 
lieved? 

“How shall they believe in this power, of which they have not 
heard? 

“How shall they hear without a teacher? 

“How shall they teach except they be trained? 

“How beautiful are the feet of them that teach the gospel of the 
strength of youth and bring glad tidings of good things concerning 
youth and its creative power!” 

Do you recognize the source of our borrowed formula? Is it a 
good source—one to be trusted? 


Ninety-seven per cent of all the children in these United States 
are destined to know colleges and universities only from the outside. 
The public schools are their sole temples of learning. Public-school 
teachers are to give the only codéperation which the parents may have 
in the development of this overwhelming majority of future citizens 
who are shortly to assume the responsibilities of the world. 

Atlas to-day wears spectacles and carries chalk in his hand. 

The universities and colleges of the land, who train the three per 
cent, are fountains of learning and of leadership. But these three 
per cent are not going to carry the country alone. The public schools 
are training the masses of men. 

And who trains the teachers of the public schools? They get their 
knowledge and inspiration, their technique and kit of teaching tools 
wherever they can. Most states have teachers colleges, crowded to 
the doors, with faculties notoriously overworked. 

Where do these faculties get their inspiration and their superior 
training? Where is genuine research being carried on as to the prob- 
lem of training the youth, and its solution through the work of the 
public schools? There is a mere handful of institutions dedicated to 
the higher training of educational leaders. 

Fountains cannot exist without a source. 


INVESTING IN CREATIVE YOUTH 


Money is poured out unstintedly on the three per cent of youth in 
the colleges and universities. Huge buildings rear their cornices and 
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spires; enormous endowments grease the wheels of college education. 
Three per cent of youth goes forth, triumphant, and works primarily 
for its own prosperity, its own business, its own profession. 

The three per cent usually compete strenuously with the ninety- 
seven per cent—and successfully, so Who’s Who informs us. The 
college education gives power. 

But what goes back to youth? 

What do the three per cent do immediately or directly to stimulate 
the public school? 


Gifts to teacher training are investments in creative youth. Money 
used by teacher-training institutions is the modern bread cast upon 
the waters. Suppose the amount were measured even in millions— 
it would draw the highest interest and compound it to the benefit of 
humanity. 

It would be the best insurance against consuming fire kindled by 
youthful indiscretion; against the theft of youthful honor; against 
the death of youthful ideals. 

It would perpetually endow a portion of the debt which the present 
owes to future generations—namely, education. 


For want of training, a teacher was lost; for want of a teacher, a 
school was lost; for want of a school, a community was lost! What 
a tragedy to recite! And in all parts of this broad land it comes 
poignantly close to home. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


A Short History of French Literature. By Maxwe.t A. SmitH, Docteur de 
L’Université, Paris; Professor of French, University of Chattanooga. Pp. vii, 
390. Henry Holt & Co., 1924. 


The main feature of the book is the space devoted to the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries (300 pages out of 373). As we are reminded in the introduction, 
most histories of French literature devote the greater part of the work to the 
periods preceding the nineteenth century. Dr. Smith gives a summary of classical 
French literature and then a more developed study of the romantic and contempo- 
rary writings. His book answers a real need, fills a gap, and is quite welcome. 

Unfortunately the book contains statements objectionable from the standpoint 
of criticism, pedagogy, and even fact. Thus, Villon was not born in 1433, but in 
1431. And if one only of Villon’s poems is to be mentioned, would it not be pref- 
erable to select the “Ballade des Pendus,” with its striking beginning and “re- 
frain,” so characteristic of Villon’s style and state of mind—to say nothing of its 
biographical interest—rather than the “Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis?” 
We are told by Professor Smith that Malherbe is “smooth and polished;” but to 
give a true estimate of this poet one should add “grandeur and simplicity,” quali- 
ties which are, indeed, a part of his doctrine, as the reading of his most famous 
pieces, the “Stances 4 Monsieur du Périer” and the “Odes,” would prove. As far 
as we know, it has not yet been satisfactorily proved that Ronsard was “well 
versed in English,” although in his youth he spent some time at the Scottish court. 
Is it right to speak of Pascal as “remorseful at having enlarged the schism in the 
church between Jesuits and Jansenists” by the writing of the “Lettres Provin- 
ciales,” and wishing “to atone for the blow dealt to church authority” by “devot- 
ing the rest of his life to a great apology of the Christian religion?” We know 
that the question was once put to Pascal at the time when he was writing the 
“Pensées,” and that he replied that he would write the ‘“‘Provinciales” again, and 
still sharper. Dr. Smith tells us of Moliére’s “Misantrophe” [sic], page 75; of 
Bossuet’s “Historie [sic] des Variations” and “Discours sur |’Historie [sic] Uni- 
verselle,” page 106; of Mile. [sic] de Sablé, meaning probably Mme. de Sablé; of 
Daudet’s “Trip to Sardinia,” page 246 (Daudet went to Corsica for his health, 
not to Sardinia) ; of the “comedia. [sic] dell’arte” (the correct Italian spelling of 
the word is “Commedia”). Some of the above are presumably misprints. 

No history of French literature should omit the Duc de Saint-Simon, author of 
the famous “Mémoires.” Three pages are devoted to Diderot, but his acknowl- 
edged masterpiece, “Le Neveu de Rameau,” is not mentioned. Boileau’s “Lutrin” 
and the picturesque side in Boileau’s art—the very thing which permitted his 
works to outlive the attacks of the romanticists—are entirely left out. And why 
omit the “Réveries d’un Promeneur Solitaire,” Rousseau’s most modern, most 
readable book? A word more on the “Confessions” and on Rousseau’s moral de- 
velopment seems also indispensable for the compensation of his works, ideas, and 
influence. PIERRE E. BRIQUET. 

McMaster University, Toronto. 
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The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment. By Harry DEXTER KITSON (Teachers 
College, Columbia). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. Pp. viii + 273. 


Mr. Kitson has attempted the treatment of vocational adjustment from a broad 
point of view to meet the needs of many workers. The book is said to have “been 
written in the midst of industry.” It is concerned chiefly with psychological meth- 
ods other than tests. The author feels that tests constitute but a small part of the 
psychology of vocational adjustment. The book seems to cover too many topics, 
and, therefore, to sacrifice much in the way of accuracy, definiteness, and clearness 
of scientific principles. However, numerous references and problems will afford 
intensive work for those who may desire to go more into detail. a 2. 


The Young Delinquent. By Cyrit Burt (University of London). New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. xv + 618. 


The author, a well-known English writer, here deals with the psychology of ju- 
venile crime, especially from the standpoint of the moral failings of the child. 
Two additional volumes—dealing, respectively, with intelligence and emotions in 
connection with juvenile crime—are promised. However, in this volume we are 
informed that “nothing is so startling about the juvenile delinquent as his extraor- 
dinary lack of knowledge.” (Page 321.) The book is not intended for specialists— 
lawyers, doctors, psychologists—so much as for teachers, parents, social workers, 
and others interested in the practical problems of educational reform. It makes a 
useful addition to our sources of knowledge of the unfortunates who for various 
reasons become “delinquents” in society. The author is convinced that the under- 
standing of the problems of conduct in normal children is increased by examina- 
tion of the extreme cases here dealt with. ‘ie 


Through Science to God. By Fioyp L. Darrow. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1925. Pp. 309. Price, $2.50. 


A book frankly religious in purpose by a publicist who writes delightfully and 
in a somewhat expanded form for the general reader. Thirteen comprehensive 
chapters, interpreting “modernism.” The writer knows both science and theology. 


The Project Method in Classroom Work. By E. A. HotcHkiss (Teachers College, 
Kansas City). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. xiii +258. Price, $1.48. 


This book discusses briefly the laws and principles underlying the method of 
teaching and their application in project work. Descriptions of numerous projects 
that have been worked out in actual situations are given. It emphasizes that the 
subject matter and the habits formed in the school should conform to desirable 
social life in the outside world. It stresses democracy in the schoolroom in terms 
of self-development with due regard for others. The bovk will serve as an 
excellent guide for teachers interested in the project method. W.-W. 


Care and Training of Boys and Girls. By Mary D. CHAMBERS. Boston: The Bos- 
ton Cooking-School Magazine Co., 1925. Pp. xiii +275. Price, $2. 


The mother is the health and physical-training teacher for the pre-school child. 
This book has good information for her. It is possibly too heavy reading for the 
average parent. More illustrations and fewer references would be desirable, if 
the book is especially for parents. The contents are accurate, and the subject of 
child health is well covered. A. D. B. 
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March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. Philadelphia: Historical Publishing Co., 1925. 
Pp. 1462. Price, $9. 


A reissue of the monumental work by the late Francis A. March, first pub- 
lished in 1903. Now with an appendix containing a great variety of useful infor- 
mation. A basic book, which school libraries should have, along with Webster’s 
New International. Every one knows and more or less uses “a dictionary,” 
yet it is surprising how few persons—even teachers—know a thesaurus dictionary. 
This lists words by meanings—all approximate synonyms together, and their 
antonyms in proximity. It is, therefore, a finding-book to discover “the right 
word to use” in the midst of one’s writing. Invaluable to writers and to stu- 
dents. It is a constant friend on our own shelf. C. SP; 


Health and Safety in the New Curriculum. By E. GrorGE PAYNE (New York 
University) and Louis C. SCHROEDER (Cornell University Medical College). 
New York: The American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 1925. Pp. 318. 


A school book of applied hygiene, different in many respects from other health 
books, and written for teacher training. Splendid for teachers colleges. 


A. D. B. 


Dr. Z. T. Graves and the Mary Sharp College, 1850-1896. By the Mary SHARP 
COLLEGE CLuB, Nashville, Tenn. For sale by the Baptist Sunday School Board 
and the Presbyterian Book Store, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 150. Price, $1.50. 


A contribution to the history of education and, especially, of women’s colleges. 
Mary Sharp College, in Winchester, Tenn., gave higher education to more than 
4,000 young women. Its president, Dr. Graves, was a notable pioneer in the edu- 
cation of women at the high level provided for men in their best colleges. The 
story is delightfully told, from many points of view. Students of the history of 
education should know this little book. Cc. S. P. 


New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. By ERNEST Horn and E. J. ASHBAUGH. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. One-volume edition: Pp. 151. Price, $0.60. 
In two volumes: Part I (Grades I-VI)—price, $0.52; Part II (Grades VII- 
VIII)—price, $0.48. 


A careful revision of what is, without question, one of the best, thoroughly mod- 
ern spellers available. The features of the first edition are kept, but notable addi- 
tions appear, particularly aids to teachers and to pupils. The authors are among 
the foremost research scholars of the country regarding spelling. Cc. S. P. 


The Teaching of High-School Subjects. By Witu1aM A. MILLIS and Harriet H. 
MILLIs. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. xviii +477. Price, $2.25. 


This is an introduction to teaching the high-school subjects, valuable either to 
the prospective teacher or to the prospective principal. It is intended to serve as 
an introduction to a more detailed study of special methods dealing with special 
subject matter, thus giving to the student a broad view of the high-school teaching 
situation. It emphasizes the functions of the high school, the values which the 
pupil may secure, teaching processes, the application of general principles and 
processes in the presentation of the different subjects, how to study, ete. The 
teacher in service will be interested in the point of view presented and the excellent 
bibliographies. W. W. C. 
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The Heart of the Curriculum. By E. E. SmitH (Richmond, Va., Public Schools). 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924. Pp. x +363. Price, $1.50. 


A good book on silent reading, with a vague title attached in order to provoke 
attention. The author thinks that reading is the heart of the curriculum. He 
makes out a good case. The book is divided into four parts: (1) The Develop- 
ment and Adjustment of the Curriculum; (2) Reading as a Subject in the Curric- 
ulum; (3) Reading as a Means to an End; (4) Practical Suggestions for Organ- 
izing and Using Reading Material. It shows the futility of purposeless reading 
and points out how reading suffers through isolation as a separate subject. It 
tells how reading may be improved, and demonstrates that improvement in this 
subject brings improvement in all subjects. It maintains that reading is essen- 
tial to true civic conscience and conduct. H. L. D. 


New First Course in Algebra. By Herspert E. HAWKES (Columbia University), 
WituiaM A. Lusy (Junior College of Kansas City), and FRANK C. TouTON 
(University of Southern California). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. ix + 361. 
Price, $1.24. 


A modification of a successful textbook, adapting it to the most modern condi- 
tions. 


Personal Account Book. By FRANCES R. KELLEY, MARGARET G. HIGBEE, and JANET 
M. STEvENS. St. Paul: Webb Book Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 47. Paper- 
bound. 


Mental Abnormality and Deficiency: An Introduction to the Study of Problems 
of Mental Health. By Sipney L. and LUELLA CoLe PREssEY (Ohio State Uni- 
versity). New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xii + 356. 


In this book Mr. and Mrs. Pressey have given us an extremely useful outline for 
a course in abnormal psychology which places the stress on the causes and condi- 
tions of maladjustment rather than on the mere classification of symptoms. The 
book is intended both as a college textbook and as a serviceable guide for practical 
workers in fields involving personality adjustment. Every educator will find this 
book a very handy assistant in his work. The book stresses the more practical 
aspects of classification, methods of case study, and causes and treatment of men- 
tal disabilities, and closes with a discussion of mental hygiene, or means of pre- 
vention. Illustrative cases, outlines for study, references, and a glossary of tech- 
nical terms add much to the value of the book. J. P. 


Historic Costume. By KATHERINE Morris Lester (Public Schools, Peoria). 
Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press, 1925. Pp. 244. Price, $2.50. 


An answer to a long-felt need in the study of historic costume by the beginner. 
As its subtitle states, it is A Résumé of the Characteristic Types of Costume from 
the Most Remote Times to the Present Day. Being a résumé and not an exhaus- 
tive study, as most costume books are, it leaves the reader with very definite pic- 
tures of the dress of succeeding ages. Added to the actual descriptions of cos- 
tumes and forming a background, as it were, are statements of the social, religious, 
political, and economic conditions which helped develop the type of costume of 
the period. The illustrations throughout are excellent. C. A. D. 
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SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS 


Turner’s Personal and Commu- 
nity Health 


By Clair Elsmere Turner, Associate Professor of Biol- 
ogy and Public Health in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Associate Professor of Hygiene in Tufts 
College Medical and Dental Schools; Sometime Member 
of Administrative Board in the School of Public Health 
of Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Fellow American Public Health Associa- 
tion; Major, Sanitary Corps, U. S. A. (Reserve). Sec- 
ond Revised Edition. 426 pages, 5%x8%, with 53 illus- 
trations, mostly original. Price, cloth, postpaid, $2.50. 


The outstanding text on the subject. Used 
by the leading colleges throughout America. 


“Most books on health consider the subject from the 
standpoint of personal or community health, seldom com- 
bining the two. The author has linked the two together 
in an entertaining and not too technical style, and as a 
result has a text that mects the needs of the student.”— 
The Virginia Teacher. 


“I believe it comes the closest to filling our needs of 
any textbook on the market.”—D. F. Smiley, Assistant 
Professor of Hygiene, Cornell University. 


Dunlap’s Elements of Scientific 
Psychology 
By Knight Dunlap, President American Psychological 
Association ; Professor of Experimental Psychology, Johns 


Hopkins University, etc. 360 pages, illustrated. Price, 
cloth, postpaid, $3.50. 


“Not only in name, but in substance, Professor Dunlap 
has prepared a type of text for which there should be a 
demand. The scientific character of the book is evident. 
Current psychology is still suffused with speculation and 
mere opinion. More attention should be devoted to the 
accurate presentation of the results of psychological re- 
search. Professor Dunlap’s text will provide an admira- 
ble introduction to the scientific study of psychology.”— 
Frederick S. Breed, Assistant Professor of Education, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 


§* Teachers not acquainted with these suc- 
cessful texts should write us for full informa- 


tion and desk copies. Ask for our complete 
list of college and scientific books. 


The C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS = - 3616 Washington Boulevard 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Zoethout’s Textbook of Physi- 

ology 

By William D. Zoethout, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 
in the Chicago College of Dental Surgery (Loyola Uni- 
versity) and in the Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education. Second Revised Edition. 650 pages, 54x8%, 
with 186 illustrations. Price, cloth, postpaid, $4.50. 

Many teachers in normal schools and colleges 
are recommending this new text. It fills the gap 
between the larger texts and those offering a 
briefer course. Many of the larger texts are 
found too voluminous for class work; the 
briefer texts are too elementary to be consid- 
ered seriously. Zoethout will meet your needs. 


#2#e 


Pettibone’s Textbook of Physi- 

ological Chemistry 

By C. J. V. Pettibone, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Physiological Chemistry in the Medical School of the 
University of Minnesota. 404 pages, 6x9, with illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Price, cloth, postpaid, $3.25. 

Covers the general field of physiological 
chemistry. It sets forth the present status of 
the subject as clearly and concisely as possible 
in the belief that a large number of people will 
find a book of this type useful and valuable for 
acquiring or refreshing information in this 
field. The recognized text in leading colleges 


and universities. 


Pearce and McLeod’s Funda- 
mentals of Human Phys- 
iology 

By R. G. Pearce, B.A., M.D., formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, University of Illinois, and J. J. R. 
Macleod, M.B., Professor of Physiology, University of To- 
ronto. Third Revised Edition. 350 pages, 5%4x8%, 71 
text illustrations, 8 full-page plates in colors. Price, 
cloth, postpaid, $3.50. 

An elementary, yet comprehensive, review of 
the various facts and theories which go to form 
the modern science of human physiology. It 
is written primarily for college students. The 
popularity of this text is evidenced by the fact 
that three editions have been called for. The 
authors are physiologists of international rep- 
utation. 
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First Economics. By JAMES Epwarp LE RossIGNOL (University of Nebraska). 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. Pp. vii + 183. 


A book of clear, simple statements in crisp paragraphs, arranged in sixty brief 
chapters, each presenting a topic. Understandable. Good. 


Essentials of Commercial Law. By WALLACE HUGH WHIGAM. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. xiii + 358. 


A revised edition of a notably well-organized textbook, first published in 1913. 


Teaching Number Fundamentals. By Mito B. Hiutiecas (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. Pp. 98. 


A teachers’ book extending the Horace Mann Supplementary Arithmetic re- 
garding diagnosis and remedy. 


The Golden Book. Edited by FLORENCE ORVILLE. Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 
1917. Pp. xi + 246. 


A big book for children, full of many kinds of short stories, poems, and pic- 
tures. Contains considerably more instruction than many of its type. 


A Neglected Factor in Education. By Grorce E. WaLK (Temple University, 
Philadelphia). New York: The Gregg Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. ix + 76. 
Paper-bound. Free on request. 


A monograph on the usefulness of shorthand. 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW Two definitive texte! 
HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLER | | that in their subjects 
Emest Horn _E.. J. Ashbaugh utiline to the full the 


common sense of indi- 
The HORACE MANN 


P vidual attention to in- 
SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETI dividual i 
Diagnostic Corrective 


Hillegas Peabody Baker r 
You can seldom select the school 
with manual can never the scholars 


can ‘Text 
TEACHING NUMBER FUNDAMENTALS it dg 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth Street 2244 Calumet Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


; or Distributing stations . . . 53 of them in the United States... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
. master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 
PAS “American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000 . . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 


these deste cst more im the beginning, thet 
only because they have been built to cost far 


Comey 


4 
General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


HILL-McTEER Co., PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., T.H. PAYNE CO., 
513 MARKET STREET, 165 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH, CHATTANOOGA, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. NASHVILLE, TENN. TENN. 
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Mainsprings of Men. By WHITING WILLIAMS. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925. Pp. vi + 313. 


A book dealing with industrial life. The author discusses simply and delight- 
fully “What the Worker Wants,” in Part I; “What All of Us Want,” Part II; 
and “Finding What We Want in Our Work,” Part III. Very practical problems 
are given on the handling of labor. Good references are appended to each chap- 
ter. The book should be read by students and by every employer of labor. 

0. C. A. 


Long Ago in Egypt. By L. Lamprey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. Pp. 
viii + 267. 


Ancient Egypt embodied vividly in a story. 


Primer of Hygiene. By JoHN W. RITOHIE and JOSEPH S. CALDWELL. Pp. 
vi+ 184. Revised, 1924. 


Primer of Sanitation. By JoHN W. RitcHIe. Pp. viii+ 231. Revised, 1925. 


Primer of Physiology. By JoHN W. RitcHie. Pp. vi+ 276. Revised, 1924. 
Yonkers: World Book Co. 


Volumes I, II, and III of a series for the grades. Anatomical physiology is not 
avoided, but made clear. Volume II (“Sanitation”) is very specific as to the 
treatment of the more common diseases, and—of supreme importance—the pre- 
cautions against them. These facts are vital, and schools should teach them. The 
revisions have brought the series strictly up to date. 


Nati tion Achi 
FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By JOHN J. TIPTON, M.A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegany County, Maryland 

This is a new scientific spelling scale that measures the ability of senior high-school 
pupils to spell in sentences, which is the spelling ability demanded by the social and 
business world. It is based on thorough research and extensive investigation. Reliable 
standardized norms are given. Spelling ability is interpreted in terms of years and 
months, ranging from fourteen years (14-0) to nineteen years ten months (19-10). 


The scale is composed of four tests of equal difficulty. This makes it possible to re- 
test the same pupils at given intervals with the same scale to measure the actual prog- 


ress made. PRICE PER TEST 

Examination Sheet 4 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 

Directions for Administering -20 cents 


Record Sh (Each examiner needs one) 
Class Rec nae 


2 cents 
(Each class should have one) 


Twenty-five per cent discount allowed on orders for quantities. Orders accompanied 
by remittance in full shipped prepaid; otherwise transportation extra. 
OTHER SCALES PUBLISHED 
National Spelling Scale for Elementary Schools 
National Spelling Scale for Junior High Schools 
National Attendance Meters 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR TEACHERS 


RUSSELL: Teachers’ Classroom Tests, 
$1.60 


KOOS: The Junior-College Movement, 
$2.40 


JOHNSON: The Administration and Su- 
pervision of the High School, $2.00 
PARKER AND TEMPLE: Unified Kin- 
dergarten and First-Grade Teaching, 
$2.20 

HOTCHKISS: The Project Method in 
Classroom Work, $148 

REEVE: A Diagnostic Study of the 
Teaching Problems in High-School 
Mathematics, $0.84 

BLACKHURST: Directed Observation 
and Supervised Teaching, $1.80 


(Catalogue prices subject to the usual discount) 


Ginn and Company 
95 Luckie Street ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Students’ Chemistry Desk. 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
NOW PR.OPERLY EQUIPPED TO 
TEACH SCIENCE 


The past few years have witnessed a wonderful 
transformation in the laboratory equipment of the 
scheois and colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been built, and in 
most of them, as well as in hundreds of old 
schools, Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture has been 
installed. 

We are anxious to send full information about 
good Laboratory Furniture to any science instruc- 
tor. Just ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


THE BIG 
COOPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every State in 
the Union and all of its posses- 
sions. Write for our free litera- 
ture. 


DO IT NOW—WE’LL DO THE REST 
MAIN OFFICE 
3350 East Colfax DENVER, COLO. 


Ss 
ig. | 
Co 
C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Choice Rhythms for Youthful Dancers. By CAROLINE CRAWFORD, with music by 
ELIZABETH Rose Focc. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1925. Pp. 103. 
Price, $3. 


An excellent book of music for elementary rhythms in a school program. 
A. D. B. 


The Alexander-Sarratt Arithmetics. By THOMAS ALEXANDER (Teachers College) 
and CHARLES MADISON SaRRaTT (Vanderbilt University). Richmond, Va.: 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1924. Primary Book, pp. x + 318; Intermediate Book, 
pp. x + 411; Advanced Book, pp. x + 438; Teachers’ Manual, pp. 142. 


A very attractive new series, founded on a thorough knowledge of educational 
principles, of children, and of mathematics. 


High Lights of Geography, Europe. By Davip STARR JORDAN and KATHERINE 
DUNLAP CATHER. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. xvi + 320. 
Price, $1.44. 


High Lights of Geography, North America. By Davip STARR JORDAN and 


KATHERINE DUNLAP CATHER. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. 
xv + 358. Price, $1.44. 


Two in a series of suppiementary readers for geography classes. The books are 
not geographical readers, for they lack much of the human element that charac- 
terizes modern geographies. They are most excellent discussions of the physical 
side of geography—physiography, geology, and biology. The books are well writ- 
ten and attractively illustrated. 


ROUND OUT YOUR 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 


By avoiding overlapping and wasted effort, 
time can be found in any school for the essen- 
tials of a well-rounded stenographic or secreta- 
rial course. 

Gregg Stenographic Books were planned to 
meet the requirements of an all-round steno 
graphic and secretarial course. 

Each book is a definite unit of a course in 
which all duplication and overlapping have 
been eliminated. 

These books will help you, as they have 
helped hundreds of others, to solve this prob 
~~ ie problem of finding time for the essen- 
tials. 

As soft as you wish; as hard as you please; ° 
but always smoother than you had dreamed. The Gregg Stenographic Course 

No so perfectly meets the re- THE SHORTHAND MANUAL (Gregg) 

Degrees 3 Copying ENCE Pana and SoRelle) 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES (SoRelle and Gregg) 

These books supply a training in both tech- 
nique and application. Their use will assure 
stenographers and secretaries equipped for sat- 
isfactory and efficient service. 


Examine them at our expense 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Che Century ducation Series 
PROGRESSIVE TRENDS 
IN RURAL EDUCATION 


A. D. Mueller, Ph.M. 


Presents the most outstanding advances that have been made in 
rural education in recent years, together with an interpretative 
discussion of the facts and principles that must determine future 
progress in this important field of public education. The volume 
examines every phase of rural education, points out the more im- 
portant problems which confront the rural school, and suggests a 
way toward a more effective and efficient organization of our rural 
school system. A comprehensive, informative, and thoroughly 


practical book. 
Octavo, 363 pages 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Price, $2.00 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


THE CENTURY CO. vaicte A 


THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
THE BEST PRINTING CITY 
SOUTH 


The BEST! That’s our motto—to 
do everything that we do for you 
RIGHT. Any transaction that you 
may have with this concern, you can 
know that you will get a square deal 
and courteous treatment, and on this 
RIGHT basis we solicit your printing 
account. 


Dissertations, Catalogues, Booklets 


McQUIDDY PRINTING COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Outfitters to Banks, Offices, Colleges 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 
By Ridgley & Dillon 
A TEXTBOOK FOR ONE FULL YEAR OF STUDY 
List price, 60 cents, postpaid 


Home Geography is both a reader and 
a guide to observational studies of the 
common things in the everyday experi- 
ences of boys and girls in every commu- 
nity. 

It provides for a simple but systematic 
study of food, clothing, shelter, and fuel 
as necessities of life in every community. 

This study is based on the daily expe- 
riences of the pupils. They learn by ob- 
servation the chief objects which enter 
into these necessities of life and how the 
home community is provided with them. 
Important information concerning these 
necessities, but beyond immediate obser- 
vation, is provided in suitable reading 
matter. 

Write for a copy of our catalogue, also 
for our free pamphlet on “Outline Maps 
and Their Use.” 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
Noamat, ILLINow 
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George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Fall Quarter 
September 28—December 21 
1926 


A wide variety of academic and pro- 
fessional courses for the training of teach- 
ers and professional leaders are offered in 
the fall quarter. 


The College confers the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science, Master of Arts, and Doctor 
of Philosophy. Requirements for these de- 
grees are set forth fully in the annual catalog. 
If interested, address the Registrar. 
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Riverside 


in Education 


Mecent Books for Teacher 


Riverside 
Textbooks 
in Education 


Averill’s Educational “Hygiene 


hygiene. 


field of teaching practice. 


Newcomb’s Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 


This book correlates modern scientific methods of teaching with present-day demands 
in connection with the subject matter of arithmetic. 


Educational Hygiene covers the new health program in all its aspects, including such 
phases as the pedagogy of hygiene, mental hygiene, personal hygiene, and community 
2.60 


Douglass’s Modern Methods in “High-School Teaching 


This volume presents a progressive organization of the newer technique of teaching 
in junior and senior high schools, and describes the most recent experimentation in the 


$2.25 


Proctor’s Foucational and Vocational Guidance 


This book shows how the teacher can best assist in the important service of guidance 
as it relates to all of the essential activities of life. $2.00 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 


Suppose you asked us the above ques- 
tion—here’s our answer: 

35 of 50 recent Million-Dollar High 
Schools bought Sheldon Furniture. 

In the South recent Sheldon jobs in- 
clude the Peabody Demonstration School, 
Mobile’s New Million-Dollar High School, 
The Anatomy Building at the University 
of Tennessee, and The Louisiana State 
University Chemistry Building. 


CATALOG FREE 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economics, and 
Vocational Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


SUPERVISION AND TEACHING 
of HANDWRITING 


By JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, Ph.D. 
District Superintendent of Schools 


New York 


Al HANDBOOK for 
teachers, supervis- 


ors, and training 
schools, giving the current 
practice of successful pen- 
manship teaching and the 
scientific warrant for such 
practice. The book is writ- 
ten from the angle of super- 
vision, without prejudice as 
to method or style. It in- 
cludes the psychology and 
physiology of handwriting 
and the principles deduced; 
method; educational value; 
supervision, an important ex- 
periment; and topics for dis- 
cussion. $2.00 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 
FOR FUTURE INCOME 


One of the principal functions of investment bonds is to 
provide an income for the future. 


When a person buys a bond, he buys income for a stipu- 
lated period at a stipulated rate. His invested funds and 
his income are safeguarded by every means of protection 
known to the careful banker. The income can be distrib- 
uted throughout the year by buying bonds with different 
interest dates, and is easily collected by simply clipping 
coupons. 


Men or women who seek to create a fund for their pro- 
tection in declining years or in emergency, can find no better 
method of investing the available part of their present in- 
come than through safe bonds. 


Sound Southern bonds—corporation, First Mort- 
gage, and municipal—are offered by Caldwell & 
Company to meet the most exacting needs of the 
purchaser. Let us submit current offerings for 
your examination. 


AS 


Caldwell & Company 


Investment Securities 


413 Union Street NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PANS 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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